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NEW edition of this popular textbook which has here been brought thoroughly up 
to date. The many changes, especially in the physiological part, make it accord 
with the latest findings in science. The book is distinguished by new cuts, by the indica- 
tion of the pronunciation of all new scientific terms, by the inclusion of summaries, prob- 
lem questions, problem and project references at the close of each chapter, a glossary of 
scientific terms, etc. Nearly all of the chapters have been changed and the language 
simplified, while there has been a determined effort to make the presentation as interest- 
ing and practical as possible. 
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By FREDERICK G. NicHo.s, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 
156 PAGES PRICE, 60 CENTS 


HIS little drill book is the outgrowth of a teaching plan and contains material suita- 

ble for giving initial instruction on each new principle of bookkeeping as it is reached. 
The exercises are so graded that they may accompany any good text and they may be 
used for homework assignments as well as for class instruction. Each exercise has two 
parts—one consisting of teaching or drill material on the topic covered, and the other 
providing more difficult thought-provoking problems based on the preceding part. 
Regular systematic instruction and drill on locating various types of errors are given. 
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N its present complete revision this book has been so improved that it conforms to the 

better class of modern business correspondence. The same general plan has been fol- 
lowed as before but most of the material for dictation is new. The letters of the exercises 
are the actual letters of prominent business concerns and represent the best present 
usage in point of view, phraseology and style. The speed tests are also up to date. The work 
is properly graded, and although sufficiently easy at the beginning to be used immediately 
after the completion of a textbook, yet it is sufficiently difficult to give adequate practice 
at the end. 
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cA Contribution to Education 
and a Joy to Children 


Geography for Beginners 


By Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal of IJWarren 
and Avalon Park Schools, Chicago. 
Texas and Montana have just made it 
a third grade basal adoption. Substan- 
tially recognized in practically every 
state in the Union. 

This is the general opinion :— 

“One of the most interesting books we have seen 
for a long time is Geography for Beginners. It is 
a text designed as an introduction to formal geog- 
raphy and to be used in the third or even the fourth 
grade. It is written in short, clear sentences. It 
enables the child to see how life in his own home 
is related to that of the world beyond him, and it 
shows him how people have used the earth and its 
products to make life pleasant for him. 

“The book is illustrated with attractive pictures, 
and the type is large and easy to read. Each chap- 
ter closes with a list of ‘things to do and think 
about.’ Mrs. Shepherd has’ given’ us something 
new in this book for children, and has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to education and joy of children.” 

Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Send for descriptive folder with 
illustrated sample pages. 


Rand MCNally & Company 


42 E. 22nd Street New York 
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Department of Superintendence 
Cleveland, Ohio 
February 26 to March 3 


In this annual meeting leaders in the work of the 
schools of the United States find an important 
clearing house of information. The progress of 
the preceding year is then reported, and the prob- 
lems of the next are forecast. Out of this stimu- 
lative interchange of counsel emerges a composite 
program of advancement. Thus is nurtured every 
part of the schoo] system of the land. 

It is also the occasion for renewal of cordial 
friencships among those who have labored and are 
laboring for the betterment of the schools. Here 
the publisher of sound textbooks is always wel. 
comed, just as he himself is happy to visit with 
those with whom he has dealt during the year. 
The school man’s good will places the apprecia- 
tive publisher under increased obligation to pro- 
@uce “Books that apply the world’s knowledge to 
the world’s needs.” 

Cleveland Meeting: Room 9-B-1, Hotel Cleveland, 
will be our reception room, where a welcome 
awaits you. Dr. Arthur S. Otis, director of our 
Test Service, will gladly confer with you on your 
testing problems, and discuss the courses in mental 
and educational testing which he will give at 
New York University this summer. New books 
and tests will be shown at Booths 16 and 17, 


Public Auditorium. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


























THE HORN-SHIELDS 
SILENT READING FLASH CARDS 


By Dr. Ernest Horn 
Professor of Education, The State University af Iowa 
and Director of the University Elementary School, 
and Grace M. Shields 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


This set of Silent Reading Flash Cards is a unit of 534 separate appli- 
cations covering the entire field of objectives prescribed by the Silent Read- 


ing experts. 


The set includes the exercises used by Dr. Horn in his far-famed 


silent reading demonstrations throughout the country. These exercises are 
designed primarily for upper first grade pupils, but are equally valuable for 
diagnostic and remedial work throughout the elementary course. 

No school equipment is complete without these scientifically constructed 
cards. A Manual on Silent Reading and full directions for the use of the cards 


free with each set. 
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The Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Cleveland February 26-March 8. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 

We are using in this issue cf the Journal of 
Education the entire Sixteen Probiems on 
School Administration, 

This is in response to a demand for the entire 
series, which was not available because some 
issues were exhausted because of the unantici- 
pated subscriptions for the sixteen issues. 

In this way we can supply the entire Sixteen 
Problems for ter cents. 

We are assured by many that this series of 
articles has been of great service in educational 
campaigns, and if sc they should be of much 
greater service in the form in which they are 
now available. 








INTERESTING RECORD 


Between December 5, 1922, and February 13, 
1923, with a week in Boston without lecturing, 
the editor of the Journal of Education gave lec- 
tures and addresses in Massachusetts twice, 
Ohio 6 times, Indiana 5 times, Colorado 6 times, 
Utah 12 times, California 5 times, Oregon 3 
times, Washington 6 times, Idaho twice, 
Wyoming once, Iowa once, Illinois twice, Wis- 
consin once, Maine 4 times, New Jersey twice, 
Pennsylvania 3 times, Maryland once, Wash- 


ington, D. C., once, Virginia once, West Vir- 
ginia 3 times. 

Sixty-six opportunities in twenty states in 
nine weeks of travel 1s the record of the editor 
of the Journal of Education. This included 
two state associations, twelve colleges and uni- 
versities, several audiences from 1,000 to 2,200, 
and about twelve thousand miles in Pullman 
cars. 





TEACHING CHILDREN TO WRITE 

We shall use in an early issue of the Journal 
of Education an interesting and important 
article by Ruth E. Davis, critic teacher in the 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, State Teachers 
Coilege, on “ Teaching Children to Write.” Miss 
Davis has specialized on this subject both in 
theory and practice, and she is a skilful writer, 
in the other use of the word. It is a real contri- 
bution to the subject, especially from the 
standpoint of the art of teaching. 


aw ean 
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HARRIS GOES TO LONGMANS, GREEN CO. 


Hon. James G. Harris, who has been with the 
American Book Company. Boston office, for 
eighteen years, becomes New England agent 
ior Longmans, Green & Company. Mr. Har- 
ris is a graduate of Brown University, 1899, 
and has been unusually prominent in civic ac- 
tivities. He is the only school man whom we 
recall who has had the distinguished honor of 
being on the Governor’s Council. This means 
more in Massachusetts than in any other state. 
The Council consists of eight men elected from 
eight councillor districts. These men have 
real power and responsibility. 

Mr. Harris has held this oftice for two terms, 
one term on the Council of Vice-President Cal- 
yin Coolidge, and played a vital part in the 
emergency which made Governor Coolidge Vice- 
President. 

Longmans, Green & Company is a house of 
large national influence, but this is the first 
time this house has established a fully-equipped 
New England department. They could not 
enter this field under better auspices. 





aan 


E. D. BURTON SUCCEEDS JUDSON 


Protessor E. D. Burton, head of the Depart- 
ment of New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature and Director of Libraries, succeeds, 
temporarily at least, President, Harry Pratt. Jud- 
son of the University of .Chicago. Highly 
esteemed by the faculty and trustees, Dr, Burton 
has not been widely known. by the. school, men 
or university men of the country. 
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President Harry Pratt Judson, for sixteen 
years president of the University of Chicago. 
has resigned in order that he may have the 
time, while in the vigor of manhood, to do some 
important Jiterary and scholastic work. 

Dr. Judson, a native of Jamestown, N.Y., 
1849—a graduate of Williams College, 1870— 
has been on the faculty of the University ot 
Chicago since 1902, and president since 1907. 

President Judson has seen the University en- 
rollment go from 5,070 in 1907 to 12,429 in 1922, 
and the annual budget of the university has 


RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT JUDSON 


February 15, 1923 


gone from $1,016,300 in 1907 to $3,375,000 in 
1922, and the scholastic standing and educational 
influence have increased correspondingly, 
President Judson has not only been a dynamiz 
force in the University, but he has exerted a large 
influence, especially in scholastic circles, around 
the world; one of his greatest contributions to 
the world’s betterment was his study of health 
and ill-health conditions in China, which re- 
sulted in the building of a hospital in Peking, 
costing upwards of $2,500,000, provided by John 
D. Rockefeller. 





AT CLEVELAND 


For the first time the Elementary Principals 
will receive adequate recognition. They wiil 
hold three sessions. They will have live topics, 
and the papers and discussions will be equal to 
anything at Cleveland. This will mean much 
to the cause of education everywhere and es- 
pecially to the National Education Association. 


There will be no more important meeting at 
Cleveland than that of the deans of women. It 
is scarcely ten years since colleges other than 
the large universities had deans of women. It 
is scarcely five years since State Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Schools have had deans of 
women. New all universities, colleges and 
normal schools have deans of women and high 
schools are beginning to have deans of girls. 

At Cleveland there will be remarkably inter- 
esting and important sessions of deans of 
women. 


Superintendent W. H. Morton, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, has prepared an attractive program for 
Cleveland for small cities. His subjects are: 
“The Junior High School as an Aid in Pupil 
Adjustment”; “The Problem of Supervision 
from the Standpoint of the Individual Pupil”; 
“Pupil Progress by Individual Methods”: 
“School Provision for the Exceptional Child.” 
The speakers will be Superintendent W. S. 
Heusner, Salina, Kansas; Superintendent Wil- 
liam E. Stark, Hackensack, N. J.; Superintend- 
ent A. J. Stoddard, Brownsville, N. Y.; Profes- 
sor Guy T. Buswell, University of Chicago. 


Superintendent J. W. Gowans, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has as a general program, Adapting 
the Junior High School Frogram to the Needs 
of the Children of the Community. 

Administrative and Economic Value of the 
Platoon System. 

Adjusting the Building to the Educational 
Program. 

The Curricula. 

Extra Curricula Activities. 

Broadening the Program. 

The Guidance Program. 

Group Tests in Forecasting School Success. 
The speakers will be Superintendent C. J. Tid- 


weil, Fort Smith, Ark.; Superintendent E, F. 
Lewis, Rockford, Illinois; Dr. Thomas _ H, 
Briggs, Teachers College, N. Y.; Superintend- 
ent Wili French, Winfield, Kan.; Superintend- 
ent H. B. Bruner, Okmulgee, Okla ; Superintend- 
ent D. C. Porter, Bridgeton, N. J., and Superin- 
tendent H. C. Johnson, San Diego, California, 


Superintendent Carleton B. Gibson, Savannah, 
Ga., offers an elaborate program for Cleveland, 
His subjects are :— 

“A National System of Education: A Uni- 
fied, Universally Educated, Efficient Nation 
Demands a National System of Education.” 
Chancellor University of Buffalo, Lawton B, 
Evans, Augusta, Ga., and Will C. Wood, Cali- 
fornia. 

“The Spirit of Democracy as Well as the 
American Constitution Requires that Education 
be Left to the States,” Superintendent M. G. 
Clark, Sioux City, [owa, Superintendent A. J. 
Stout, Topeka, and Superintendent D. J. Boone, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

“Higher Teacher Efficiency: The Training 
of Teachers Before Entering the Profession.” 
A. L. Suhrie, Cleveland, Superintendent H. W. 
Dodd, Allentown, F'a., and Superintendent L. P. 
Benezet, Evansville, Indiana. 

“The Training and Development of Teachers 
After Entering the Profession.” Superintendent 
Daniel J. Keily, Binghamton, N. Y.; Superin- 
tendent H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, California. 

“A Larger Conservation of Educational Oppor- 
tunities to Youth by a Year-Round School.” Su- 
perintendent H. C. Weber, Nashville; Superin- 
tendent E. E. Oberholtzer, Tulsa; Superin- 
tendent David A. Ward, Wilmington, Del. 

“Business Methods Applied to Educational Or- 
ganization and Administration.” Superin- 
tendent W. W. Borden, Scuth Bend; Superin- 
tendent John J. Richeson, Decatur, IIl., and Su- 
perintendent Walter R. Siders, Pocatello. 

Superintendent Charles S: Meek, Toledo, 
has two main topics, “Financing of Secondary 
Education,” ny Zenos E. Scott, Louisville. 

“High School Reorganization,” by Thomas 
H. Briggs, Teachers College, N. Y.; Frank J. 
Picknell, Cleveland; H. H. Ryan, St. Louis. 
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PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA TION 


Boards of education, local, county and state, are 
the makers of the American public schools. They 
are the ultimate source of all that is for good or 
ill in the schools. They elect or select, directly or 
indirectly, every one in school service from the bot- 
tom to the top. The apparent exceptions are so 
few as to have no significance. 

These boards of education, by whatever term 
designated, are the school administration of the 
country and the members of these boards of edu- 
cation in their entirety have greater opportunity and 
responsibility for America’s future than the sum 
total of any other body of men or women from 
aldermen or city councils to senators in Congress, 
from mayors of cities to governors of states. 

They are directing the future votes that will 
elect legislative and executive departments of cities, 
counties, states and nation. They are educating the 
men and women who will pay taxes and appropri- 
ate tax money. They are educating the men and 
women who will provide the raw material, the chil- 
dren who will make America. 

These boards of education are educating the 
makers of future homes, the officials of church and 
state, of labor unions and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, of banks and insurance companies. These 
boards of education have the making of those who 
will make and break the laws of the land. 

The public has had no leadership to prepare a 
public sentiment that would or could appreciate 
this. As a result, public sentiment pays slight at- 
tention to the personnel of these boards of educa- 
tion. 

Every one else is glorified on occasion. A fireman 
rushes into a hospital and rescues from the ap- 
proaching flame a paralytic just ready to die, and, 
rightfully, we glorify him. His portrait is in all 
the daily papers and a scene of the rescue is in the 
illuminated section of the Sunday papers from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. ‘Thrilling 
stories are. written, medals are awarded, 
benefit entértainments are given and _ pos- 
sibly a Nobel prize won. But no medals, no 
illuminated Sunday supplements, no __ benefit 
concerts, no humble “Thank you” for a 
member of a board of education who devotes time 
and talent, jeopardizes his reputation, sacrifices 
friends, runs an educational campaign to get bonds 
voted for school buildings, secures legislation in the 
face of intense opposition for increase of school 
funds for teachers and other functionaries of the 
schoo!s, all to rescue children from the tents of the 
fowler and from the noisome pestilence which fol- 
lows in the wake of the uneducated. 

He looks after the best ways and means of light- 
ing to protect the eyes, studies the science of heat- 
ing and of ventilation, provides dental clinics to 
save the teeth, school nurses to save children from 

contagious diseases, and does a multitude of won- 
derful things to rescue a generation from disease, 
suffering and untimely death and the country from 





the terrors and horrors of deformers. For him 
there is no public appreciation, no bonfires and il- 
lumination, but contrariwise he is a target for more 
unjust criticism than any other public servant. 

There is nothing in America quite so scandalous 
as the public attitude towards boards of education. 
It is quite the thing for the pulpit and the press 
from time to time to refer to members as grafters 
and as being inspired by personal interest when 
they do the best service. 

The more a board of education member tries to 
be wise and efficient the greater the liability that his 
virtues provide excuse for criticism, and, sooner or 
later, he will be dumped from the board on which 
he has served devotedly, unless he has the wit to 
see the evil day approaching and jumps off before 
he can be thrown off. 

I have seen public ingratitude in cities in almost 
every state in the Union and I have never known a 
public that would retain its best school board 
member very long if he was specially active in the 
promotion of the best things for the children in the 
schools. 

Why? 

Simply because the public has never been edu- 
cated to appreciate service on a board of educa- 
tion. 

There is no greater public need today than for a 
crusade for the education of the public to apprecia- 
tion of the noble work done by boards of educa- 
tion. 

We have had educational Sundays, often utilized 
to abuse school management, to criticise the schools, 
to parade statements about the schools that are as 
false as anything his Satanic majesty ever spewed 
out of his mouth. 

We have had an Educational Week, largely used 
to malign the schools, magnify unfounded rumors, 
and everything else except the importance of the 
service rendered by boards of education. 

No legislation, no appropriation, no popular re- 
form is worth a dime until the public is made to 
realize that the highest, noblest public service 
that a man or woman can render America is effi- 
cient service in school administration. 

The automobile expert says: “When there is 
something the matter with your engine first look at 
the spark plug.” 

When there is something wrong with the schools 
look after the public sentiment. That is the source 
of nine-tenths of all school troubles. Lack of ap- 
preciation of the importance ef school administra- 
tion will account for weakness in rural schools, in 
low taxes, for illiteracy, for weak members of 
boards of education. 

The idiocy of blaming the ills on to Tom, Dick 
and Harry before the appropriate remedy has been 
applied to public sentiment is like tinkering with 
the brakes to find the trouble with the engine. 

Editors, preachers and self-glorifying reformers 
simply advertise their folly when they criticise any- 
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body and anything until they have helped to edu- 
cate the public to appreciate that the greatest pub- 
lic service in America can be rendered by the board 
of education. 

The greatest American problem is to learn how 
to have voters and taxpayers realize that the future 
of America is in the children of today, that the 
children of today will be made the citizens of to- 
morrow largely in the public schools of today, that 
the public schools of today will be what the school 
administration makes them, that the school adminis- 
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tration will be no better than public appreciation of 
the importance of such school administration and 
such appreciation will depend upon the leadership 
of Forumites and other propagandists among 
teachers and preachers, editors and essayists. 

We have learned to swat the fly to prevent the 
multiplying of the pest, and we must learn to swat 
the pestiferous influences that enervate public 
sentiment that needs above all things else to appre- 
ciate the importance of the service of school ad- 
ministrations. 


—_——_o——- 


UNATTAINABLE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


On July 28, 1922, the following letter from a 
superintendent of the largest city in his state was 
written :— 

July 28, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Winship: The business management of the 
schools of this city has been very severely criticised. 
This criticism and alleged careless business practice have 
brought on the discussion to change to better conditions. 
Three forms have been suggested. 

First, that a commissioner of education be provided by 
law to take the place of the -board of education—this 
commissioner of education to manage the department of 
education and be one of the city commissioners. Our city 
has the commission form of government. 

Second, that a commission of three parties take the 
place of the school board, and that these three commi<- 
sioners be paid a salary for full time service, and that 
they be elected by the people and serve for a term of two 
years. That one have the Department of Education. one 
the Department of Business Administration, and the other 
have the Department of Buildings and Grounds. 

Third, that the present board of education of six mem- 
bers each, elected for a term of four years, be limited in 
their powers to legislative matters, and that their duties 
be carefully defined and that the law provide that they 
shall elect a superintendent of schools and _ business 
manager who shall have very large powers in the conduct 
of the schools. 

Those advocating changes seem to be agreed in that 
‘some form should be adopted to remove the schools, as 
far as possible, from political interference, and to place 
the real active management of education and _ business 
affairs in the hands of experts. 

May I ask for your opinion, based upon your interest 
in school progress and your rich experience in public 
work, what you would advise? A frank expression of 
your judgment will be a great service to those in this city 
seeking an efficient non-political basis for the government 
of the schools. 

We receive several letters a year of similar tenor 
to each of which we reply that there is no such re- 
lief possible. 

There are professional propagandists who are 
sure that “The First” will achieve the desired end, 
that “The Second” is a sure cure, that “The Third” 
eannot fail. No one of these nor any other scheme 
or combination of schemes will relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Unquestionably we have seen more applications 
of these and similar various schemes in fifty years 
than has any one else and there is no method and 
there will never be any method that will eliminate 
undesirable politics by virtue of any form of school 
administration. It is as senseless a quarry as 
seeking perpetual motion. It is as foolish as the 


long-time theory of spontaneous germination of 
life. It is one of the absolutely unattainable 
virtues. 

Undesirable politicians have always found a way 
to utilize “The First,” “The Second,” and “The 
Third,” and the last state of the school administra- 
tion is always worse than was the original sin. 

Any one of these three is a good thing to try 
and it is immaterial which one is tried.. Any cam- 
paign for a change will interest the public in school 
administration for a little time; but it is a bare- 
faced fraud to pretend that the public can wake 
up for one election and find a way to set the 
machine going and go off and leave it with any 
expectation that it will not run down. 

Many of. the famous mine swindlers are entirely 
honest in their statements. They sell a mine on 
the yield of a “pocket,” while the purchaser as- 
sumes that it is a vein. We knew a projector 
who struck a pocket of silver ore. Representatives 
of an English syndicate visited the mine, made a 
test and were satisfied that it was a good venture. 
It was purchased, an expensive mill was erected 
and shares of stock were sold at a big figure. 
Every statement made was true, but it was not the 
whole truth. It was never said, as geologists 
knew, that it was merely a pocket and not a vein. 

Now these various schemes of administrative re- 
form are merely pockets. The virtue is there as 
long as it functions. 

The public buys Pocket Number One, Pocket 
Number Two, Pocket Number Three, with the un- 
derstanding that it is buying a vein with a perma- 
nent lead. 

Professional propagandists should be honest and 
say frankly that the scheme is only a short-lived 
affair, good as long as it functions virtuously. 

There is no vein that can function as a lead in 
any school administration until there is developed a 
permanently active, reliable public appreciation of 
the nobility of service in school administration. 

It is an old story but a good one that a Scotchman 
in moving was able to load all the furniture on a 
van except a big hall clock. The mover would not 
return for that piece of furniture without charging 
for a whole load. 

As the owner could cross a field diagonally and 
save much of the distance he decided to carry it on 
his shoulders. He had to stop and set it down 
every little while and he always looked it in the face 
with some disgust. Another Scotchman, who had 
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never seen anything of the kind, went out in the 
field to meet him and when he saw what it was and 
saw the perspiration and state of mind of- the 
owner, he said: “I should think you would rather 
carry a watch.” ; 

Every time we see a community sweating and 
swearing over a school administration campaign to 
get a new scheme in action we feel like the second 
Scotchman, that it would be easier to “watch” the 
system you have until the public has the habit of 
carrying a stem winder and take a few turns at it 
every day, until the school administration appreci- 
ates that it must keep standard time twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days in the week and fifty-two 
weeks in the year. 

It is a mighty sight easier to watch a little 
every day than to shoulder a big scheme once 
in a while. 


There are administrative pests as there are 
pests in gardens and in live stock breeding. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of clean adminis- 
tration as it is of clean gardens and clean live 
stock. 

Pests are of various kinds. They may be 
parasites, or merely foul conditions. There are 
vermin of various kinds. Weeds grow best in 
the best soil, but there is no soil so sterile that 
there are not weeds that will thrive there. 

Weeds are plants growing where they are not 
wanted or when they are not wanted. 

The best soil ever put in a hothouse, pulver- 
ized, chemically fertilized, as pure soil as science 
can produce, will ultimately get foul or sour, or 
be poisoned. There is no help for it but steriliza- 
tion, steamed out. 

Some insect pests directly attack plants, some 
live on them parasitically, some merely carry 
disease from plant to plant. 

Some insect pests are national; the tomatu 
nas its own special bug, though other vicious in- 
sects attack it. The pine tree has its own pe- 
culiar insect pest which is sure destruction, but 
it will only breed in currant or kindred bushes. 

The Yoder brothers in Ohio have the largest 
garden area under glass in America. Each 
spring in about five weeks they market half a 
million pounds of high-grade, high price toma- 
toes. 

One of the brothers devotes himself primzrily 
to the raising, picking, packing and marketing 
oi the product, while the other brother devotes 
himself primarily to protection from plant dis- 
ease, pests, and soil poisons. 

There is nothing alive in creation that has not 
its peculiar*pests, diseases @nd poistns. The 
American elm was not discovered by its pest for 
100 years, but it was discovered and the most 
beautiful of shade trees died as the tender plant 
withers in the sun. The oak, the sturdiest of 
trees, is exempt seventeen vears at a time from 
its beetle, but when the little fellow has girded 
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Don’t be deluded. Any plan that will allow the 
public’ to cease watching the public schools is a de- 
lusion and a snare:: 

Until we are willing to take the time to find a 
plan by which the public will realize that the school 
administration is the biggest thing in public service- 
in the country and that it is worthy the best effort 
of the biggest men and women we may as well sur- 
render ourselves to resignation over any kind of— 
service that the school administration is willing to- 
give. The wonder is that the neglectful, indiffer- 
ent, lazy public gets pretty good service all the 
time, infinitely better service than the public senti- 
ment is entitled to. 

We have never known a community that did not 
get better service than it deserved from its board 
of education. It cannot be bad enough to be as bad 
as the public sentiment that is responsible for it. 


itself in its seventeen years of preparation it 
attacks the majestic oak and nothing else. 

The animal industry, field and garden crops 
all have their pests, diseases and poisons, and 
there is nothing human that has not its peculiar 
pests, Giseases and poisons. There is certainly 
no human service in church or state that is not 
subject to its created enemies. 

If any one thinks a school administration is 
possible without its pests, diseases and poisons, 
the public needs to protect itself from his mentak 
weakness. He may be a university professor, 
but he is a low grade worm just the same if he 
fancies there is immunity from pests, diseases, 
and poisons especially adapted to school board 
members. 

Far be it from me to dare to be over specific 
in the cataloguing of the pests, diseases and pois- 
ons which jeopardize the schools through schoo} 
administrations, but there are a few of the dark 
spots that may be safely exploited. 

Any purpose of school administration other 
than the direct, definite, dominant service of the 
children in school for their best good as future 
citizens is already under the evil influence of 
some pest, disease or poison. 

In a city of more than 30,000 people several 
leading citizens signed a petition to Mr. X ” 
a highly respected business man in whom the 
community had full confidence, asking that he 
be a candidate for the school board in the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers, who were being unduly 
burdened by schcol expenses. 

Mr. X—— wrote a high toned reply in which 
he yrelded to the petitioners’ appeal and assured 
them that if elected he would safeguard the 
city against attacks upon the funds for school 
purposes as had been the case with the present 
school administration. 

To his amazement he received a warning 
from a leading law firm stating that the law 
specified that the sole responsibility of a mem- 
ber cf a school board was to consider the inter- 
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est cf the children and that if he accepted an 
election to serve the taxpayers he would be 
haled into court for malfeasance in of- 
fice. 

Each of the petitioners was notified that if Mr. 
xX was elected on the strength of their peti- 
tion each of them would be haled into court for 
‘conspiracy to defeat the purpose of the law. It 
“is needless to say that they quietly appealed to 
“Mr. X to withdraw, but their appeal was 
needless, for he had already withdrawn. 

There are various temptations for members 
of school boards to serve personal, social, sec- 
tarian, racial, economic, or traditional interests, 
without centring their service solely upon the 
good of the children. 

The number and variety of forms in which 
these pests, diseases and poisons show them- 
selves are too numerous to mention. 

There is not a state in the Union, not a county, 
city or borough, village, township or school dis- 
trict under the stars and stripes where any 
school administration has any legal opportunity 
to serve any public or private interest of any 
mame or nature. 

The responsibility of school administration 
should be stated in an oath of office which should 








The School Administration, as we have used 
the term thus far, has no direct reference to 
the administration of the schools. 

Schooi Administration in the broad sense 
could not administer the schools if it would and 
it should not if it could. 

One of the most important functionings of the 
School Administration, in the large sense in 
which we have used the term, is the selection 
of the superintendent. 

If the School Administration is “successful” 
in the sense in which we have used that term 
that Board should select the superintendent. 

There is no American problem more closely 
allied with the country’s future than that of 
the art of administration as a city superintend- 
ent of schoois, and the root element of that 
problem is the way in which he is elected, re- 
tained and dismissed, all of which depends pri- 
marily upon a city Board of Education. 

The city superintendents are selected by pro- 
motion, or by bidding for superintendents from 
other citites. 

The largest cities have very generally pro- 
moted from within the department. This is 
true of the present superintendents of New York, 
Chicago. Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oregon, Seattle, Minneapolis, Richmond, 

Birmingham, Cambridge, Rochester, Erie, New- 
ark, Jersey City, Baltimore and Salt Lake City, 
indirectly. 

The important cities that have gone outside 
bidding for men, are Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buftalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. 
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be sworn to and subscribed to before a court offi- 
cial and then he should be held to strict legal ac- 
countability to meet such responsibility. 

In this way can the public be impressed with 
its responsibility to the schools. 

The “Case Method” which has come into 
prominence in law schools and medical schools 
has just now had its first champion as a method 
of dealing with ethical subjects, and we will 
utilize it here by way of emphasis. 

Within three miles of a state university within 
three years a state school inspector found a 
schoolrcom in a country community so cold as 
to be really dangerous. There was no under- 
pinning to the schoolhouse, which was on posts. 
He told the school trustees that it should be 
boarded up. This was promptly done. But the 
next morning the boards on one corner were 
ripped otf and a neighbor informed the teacher 
that he had done it and would rip them off as 
fast as they were put on, for his hogs had no 
other place to stay under cover. For more than 
two years the teacher and children have sutfered 
from coid feet because the trustees refuse to 
have a row with that irate neighbor whose hogs 
find a warm place under the schoolhouse, while 
teacher and children are cold. 


Paul, Spokane, Oakland, Berkeley, Pasadena, 
Evanston, San Diego, Evansvilie, San Antonio, 
Columbus, Joliet, Akron, Louisville, Council 
Blufts, Youngstown, Dayton, Springfield, Wor- 


cester, Newton, Somerville and many other 
Massachusetts cities. 

Other local promotions are in Lawrence, 
Mass., Portland, Maine, Lincoln, Colorado 


Springs, El Paso, Topeka, Huntington, Trenton, 
Grand Rapids, Providence, Tacoma, St. Joseph, 
Peoria, Fort Wayne, Rockford, Lynn, Holyoke 
and many other cities. 

In general the outside men are from near-by, 
as Beveridge of Omaha was called from Council 
Blufis, West of Pasadena from San Diego, Da- 
vidson of Pittsburgh from Washington, Broome 
of Philadelphia from East Orange, New Jersey. 
New England has generally promoted New Eng- 
land men, although Springfield, Worcester, and 
Newton are exceptions. 

New York state has rarely gone outside the 
state, and the Middle States as a whole have 
generally selected their leaders from the Mid- 
dle States. 

Ohio leads all states in going outside her bor- 
ders for her leaders. Cleveland went outside the 
state for A. S. Draper, L. H. Jones, S. Du 
Brooks, Frank E. Spaulding. Cincinnati went 
outside for Boone and Condon, Columbus for 
Francis and Collicott, Toledo for Meek, Akron 
for Reed, Youngstown for Reid, and Dayton for 
Stetson. The South rarely leaves the South for 
superintendents. 

Occasionally a 
One unusual 


man moves frequently. 
election is likely to at 
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tract attention to a man. Meek went from Boise 
to San Antonio, then to Madison and then to 
Toledo. Davidson went from Topeka to Omaha, 
Washington and Pittsburgh, E. C. Hartwell 
went from Sault Ste. Marie to St. Paul and 
then to Buftalo. 

A School Board seeking a brilliant superin- 
tendent usually seeks some one whom some one 
else has recently chosen. Such a Board of Edu- 
cation starts out with the assumption that there 
is only one person created for their especial 
need. They want a prize package. 

‘There is no such person. There are twenty 
men who are especially wideawake, who have 
introduced many innovations, who have started 
all sorts of things, men with great reputation 
made by their lively professional pace, by much 
writing or much speaking or by having an en- 
thusiastic group of friends. If a Board of Edu- 
cation wants to make a brilliant dash they may 
safely elect any one of these twenty. Their fit 
in their city will be a gamble. They come to 
give a brilliant service, but they must have 
a free hand, loyal and abundant backing. Given 
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these conditions and one need not worry, but 
be sure that they can have their full opportt- 
nity and they will accept the responsibility. 

‘There are three or four hundred men, by na- 
ture progressive, who are well read, who know 
the art of superintending schools to the end of 
the alphabet. They will be entirely safe, al- 
ways sane, and will give the city noble serv- 
ice. There wiil be local peace and harmony, and 
the work will be modern and the results good. 

There are one thousand or more men who 
are skiitul in the art of superintending, who 
are doing good work, who will succeed any- 
where where skilful superintending is the thing 
desired, but they have not the personality, as- 
piration, or national reputation that promises 
a brilliant inauguration in a new superintend- 
ency. 

The wonder is that there are so many doing 
such good work when one realizes that it is 
the most difficult position to fill in the whole 
school system. 

The. conditions and requirements will be con- 
sidered in future chapters. 


—_—o——. 


THE ART OF SUPERVISION 


The art of supervision is to know how to do 
nothing but administer. The science of super- 
vision is to know how to do nothing but super- 
vise. 

What not to do and when not to do are the 
prime factors in supervision. 

Something went wrong with a car on a 
“limited” at Waltham, Massachusetts, and a 
train on “the branch” was soon due. The 
conductor told the flagman to run down the 
track and flag the train. 

The fiagman asked some foolish questions, 
when the conductor seized the flag and ran 
down the track. The passengers cheered, but a 
“higher-up ” official said: “His business was 
to make it clear to the flagman what to do, for 
he could and would have run faster and got 
there before the clumsy conductor.” 

There are many temptations for a superin- 
tendent to interfere with subordinates. It is 
easier to snatch the flag and run clumsily along 
the track than trust the subordinate. It is 
genuine science for a superintendent to know 
that it is his business not to do what others 
ought to do. 

The superintendent is an umpire, is to be 
the judge, is to have the last word, the final say 
on all sorts of questions. 

An umpire would be a fool to say, “I would 
have done this or that differently,” to say, “I 
once stole a base, but not that way.” 

The umpire must see the best he possibly 
can and judge as honestly as possible. 

Like an umpire a superintendent can play no 
favorites, can be guided by no prejudices. Ail 
the public asks is confidence that the umpire 


knows the situation, is unprejudiced, has no 
favorites. 

Public education is the greatest game in the 
world. The city school system is most compli- 
cated. Parents and children, principals and 
teachers, doctors with patients, lawyers with 
clients, ministers with parishioners, politicians 
with partisans are all liable at any minute to 
get in the game and create a situation for a 
superintendent. They will chalienge his de- 
cisions fiercely. 

Nothing in the field of public education tests 
one’s real intellectuality in a large sense like 
being a masterful city superintendent. 

No other public school positions pay anything 
like as high salaries. From $5,000 to $10,000 
is quite common for men and women who would 
get from $3,000 to $5,000 in any other educa- 
tional positions. 

But the test of appreciation is the fact that 
20 other class of public school men or women 
receive any such promotion. Most State 
Teachers Colleges and State Normal Schools 
select their president from city superintendents 
or state superintendents who have been city 
superintendents. 

Vastly more city superintendents enter 
business and win great success than do any 
other class of school men and women. 

Practically all of the eminently successful 
men in the publishing business, notably of the 
school book publishing business, have been 
superintendents. The same is true of teachers’ 
agencies. .Some city superintendents ._ become 
college and state university presidents. 

But it is always a superintendent who mag- 
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nifies administration functioning. A superin- 
tendent has under him an office torce to handle 
the financial details and a board of supervisors to 
administer the teaching. In the business office 
he has expert accountants, and the supervisors 
are experts in primary methods, in music, in art, 
in recreation, and whatever other interests he 
has for the board of supervisors to do. These 
must have equipped themselves for expert work 
by experience and professional study. 

No other city official has such need of 
supreme wisdom as has he. He is liable to an- 
tagonize a teacher or a group of teachers be- 
cause of a single mistake made by any one of 
his supervisors. He must bear the pedagogical 
sins and personal weakness of one or all of the 
supervisors. 

He may arouse the ire of a group of teachers 
by an attempt to do something for the system 
by action regarding one of their number. 

He is almost sure to have a cold ulcer in some 
church, some club, some industry, or some race 
when he had no thought of giving offence. We 
have known a superintendent to have his 
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re-election jeopardized because in the barber- 
shop when chair I was vacant in his turn he 
said: “T’ll wait for chair III.” A lawyer, a 
doctor, a merchant, a banker, or anyone else 
could have said it harmlessly, but he was “ the 
superiniendent of city schools.” 

He is liable to be the breakwater in case of 
increased taxes. It is dangerous just now for 
him to say “evolution” or to hesitate to say 
“ evolution.” 

Here is a man, or woman, with the interests 
of from a thousand to half a million children in 
his care, physically, socially, civically, economi- 
cally, and there are saintly people ready to 
send him to the junk heap if he will not accept 
responsibility for their religious life as their 
denomination or creed interprets _ reli- 
gion. 

In Massachusetts, in 1922, a one-time state 
senator wrote the governor demanding that 
the state commissioner be dethroned because a 
daily paper reported him as saying in a talk 
before some club that he did not think it feasible 
to try to teach religion in public schools. 


—o—_ 


SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The science of administration from the office 
of the Board of Education centres in wisdom in 
the selection of the superintendent and after 
that in not meddling with his office except in 
case of formal appeal. 

The Board of Education must be the court of 
last resort, but it must deal with appeals for- 
mally. 

Nothing is more unscientific than for a mem- 
ber of a Board of Education to listen to gossip 
and give heed to personal complaints. Scientific 
administraticn is impossible if there be on the 
Board of Education one man or woman into 
whose ears anybody and everybody can pour 
their real or fancied grievances. 

A SAMPLE CASE. 

In a city of more than a quarter of a million 
people there had been no end of trouble and of 
scandal. One superintendent after another had 
gone down and out. 

Finally the Board of Education made a ruling 
that every complainant should be sent to the 
president of the board. 

Many complainants ended their vicious cam- 
paign when they found that the man whose 
election they had favored would not personally 
champion their cause. 

Those who went to the president of the board 
were fiercely disgusted when they learned that 
the president of the beard would not listen to 
their grievance except in the presence of the 
official complained of. In a short time that city 
was an educational paradise. 

In this sample case may be found the science 
of administration so far as members of Boards 
of Education are concerned. Deal with all com- 
plaints, first, through the president of the 


board, and if there is a rea! grievance take it 
to the full board in the presence of the accused. 

There is one definite scientific procedure 
and that is to have a Board of Education small 
enough for all action to be by the entire board 
and always in open meeting. 

ANOTHER SAMPLE CASE. 

The possibilities of mischief, not to say vice 
in the defiance of science was in the case of a 
city with nine members of the board, three of 
whom were always of one “class.” Originally 
the three took entire charge of affairs in their 
“class.” 

These three were always in a row. Their 
“class” had two strains that were always clash- 
ing. The three never agreed, so that it was al- 
ways two to one, sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other. 

As a great reform it was decided that the en- 
tire beard should pass on all matters. Up to 
that time the other six had had no appreciable 
trouble. They dealt with all affairs except those 
of the “class.” Under the reform rule trouble 
began. There had always been about two of 
the six who were schemers, but they were harm- 
less in the presence of the four. Now these two 
lined up with the “three” and everything was 
done under cover in sub-committees of three 
two of whom were always of the “five,” and 
the five always voted for afl sub-committee 
reports, so that the harmless two of the old six 
vecame the harmful majority of the nine. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of safety, and 
there is no safety unless the science of admin- 
istration is understood and insisted upon by 
the people as a whole. 

Pests, diseases and poisons will easily find a 
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; he way to accomplish their evil purpose when the _ the least any dereliction, any neglect, any waste, ) 
_s laws of science are trifled with. Every voter in the use of the people’s money. Business 
a needs to be scientifically acquainted with the sci- must be business in education as elsewhere. . 
the ence of schooi administration. But it must be educational business. No pro- | 
The entire public needs to be educated in the fane hands must use or abuse money appro- 
Pw science of administration from the standpoint priated for schools. | 
se of responsibility of the Board of Education. Any and all business departments must be 
sie Until the public will vote scientifically there contributory to the success of education. No 
— is no hope of installing a science of administra- one must touch the beoks of school business 
ve tion. who thinks more of a dollar than of a 
ial One of the most perplexing problems of school scholar. as / 
administration is the character and quality of Watch the business administration closely. : 
Fa the business administration. at Investigate every act and vote. Trace all ac- 
oie There must be business in the administration. tion and reaction in financial matters. Insist 
el. In a city, the schools have the largest budget upon economy as well as honesty, but never take 
of the city. The salary payroll is the largest, the business administration away from the edu- 
ates the puilding cost is the biggest, the salaries are cational officials, never permit any business to 
we the highest, the total tax for schools is the think of school afiairs as anything but edu- 
oe iargest. This vast expenditure must be on a_ cational business. 
ai business basis. No plea of devotion to educa- Put all the business possible into school ad- 
ible tion, no boosting of love for children, no profes- ministration, but it must always be school busi- 
sional rank, no scholastic degrees can excuse in ness, educational administration. 
—o—— 
COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 
> it 
sed. We break into the advertised order of the vice twenty vears ago with no_ professional 
ure Sixteen Problems of School Administration, be- qualification. It was very generally a political 
nall cause we desire to begin in the near future a office, pure and simple; the only qualification re- 
ard series of articles on Famous County Schools of quired was ability to command the votes. 
Today. The pay was scandalously low, hundreds of 
The solution of rural school problems is to county superintendents receiving less than $500 
nai be found in the administration of rural schools. a year and few more than $1,000 in counties 
ry None or all of the other remedies for rural ilis that were chiefly rural. 
a will achieve much unless the remedy is admin- Many of the men now eminent in the school 
ily istered skilfully by intelligent, devoted super- world, like Lee Driver, Otis Hall, J. L. McBrien, 
we vision. There are hundreds of counties in which were doing work that attracted national atten- 
practically all rural problems are solved or near tion on salaries of $1,200 or $1,400. 
vil solution, and in every case the credit belongs to Assistants were unknown and unthinkable in 
re supervision. me nine-tenths of the cffices of county superinten- 
Ps, The county unit, consolidation, achievement dents, and a county superintendent had to pro- 
we clubs, community activities, and all other great vide his own transportation in most cases. 
successes depend entirely for their triumph Paying a county superintendent’s expenses to 
a over traditional evils upon supervision. iste a national association was never suggested by 
és It is usually county supervision, but in New ninety-nine county superintendents in one hun- 
ble England it is district supervision, and M. L. dred, 
oi Pittman made it zone supervision in his South The change is so great and so universal as 
ble Dakota demonstration, but it is always super- to make detailed reference to it unnecessary. 
of vision. A salary of $5,000 in the South is as common 
a Since it is county supervision almost univer- as was one of $2,000 in the North ten years ago. 
aa sally, we use that term, but with the understand- An assistant is almost as necessary now as an 
ae: ing that the smaller units, if as a whole they _ office desk was then, and three assistants are 
ia can be made to include all the country schools aot considered a luxury in many offices, and 
ae of the state, are much better than county super- transportation is paid for in almost all cases 
ses intendency, and a zone system, if it will be for assistants as well as for the county super- 
dit applied so that in its entirety it can include intendent, and no county considers itself 
all schools of a county, is preferable to a district respectable that does not pay the expenses of 
il system. mm ; the county superintendent to some conventions. 
ne Any supervision that is to be effective must The general quality of the supervision has 
i include all the rural schools of a county. Any improved as greatly as has the salary. In- 
plan that leaves a few schools afloat alone is deed, the improvement in the personnel was 
‘2 inadequate. In nothing has there been more largely responsible for the jmproyement in 
remarkable educational advance than in county salaries. So long as anyone could be a county 
supervision, There were many men in that ser- superintendent who could get the yotes the 
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premium was upon attention to the politicians 
rather than to school people. But when a 
county attained national fame by having a 
county superintendent like Samuel Hamilton, 
Mark Kepple, Macy Campbell, Eli Rapp, James 
Caughlin, Jessie Field, O. H. Benson, Josephine 
Corliss Preston, Grace M. Shepard, May 
Trumper, Minnie Nielson, and several hundred 
other men and women who attained national 
recognition because of their service as county 
superintendents, the salaries had to go up, assis- 
tance had to come, transportation had to be 
provided, and attendance at educational asso- 
ciations was a necessity for the county’s con- 
tinued progress. 

There are stiil problems in county super- 
vision; the chief of which is to find a way to 
make the better as good as the best, the good 
equal the better, and the poor approach the 
standard of the good. It is a question of keep- 
ing all counties going forward and upwards. 

The solution of this problem requires the 
solution of several subsidiary problems, 
primarily the tax problem, and that requires 
first of all agricultural prosperity, which is 
something more than increase in price of land. 

When a man is worth $1,000 more than he 
was last year because they tax his farm for a 
$1,000 more, it may please his pride but it does 
not add to his profits. 

Good roads are a luxury, a convenience and 
an asset, but he has to pay for all these things 
in poor years as well as in good years. 

The educational problem of the county is 
a problem of increasing farm income four years 
out of five, and making provision in the four 
good years for the one inevitable lean year. 

There are three indisputable requirements for 
permanent and uniform improvement in tax- 
payments. 

Keep the successful farmer on his farm. 
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Bring succéssful farmers to take the place of 
unsuccessful farmers. 

Make the unsuccessful farmer successful. 

It is the problem of the county superintendent 
to have the rural schools accomplish these three 
things. It is being done in many counties. It 
can be done in every county where the con- 
ditions are not absolutely prohibitive. 

No well-to-do farmer will continue to live in 
any couutry community and have his grand- 
children go to school unless there is just as 
good a school there as those in the city. 

No man with money and a family will buy a 
farm in the country if the schoolhouse, school 
yard, and school teacher would disgrace a city. 

A first-class school is as essential to retain- 
ing a tax-paving farmer or securing a_ tax- 
paying farmer as a certificate of pedigree is to 
a good looking heifer candidate for a prize. 

A scrub school has the same effect upon a 
community that scrub cattle have upon a 
farmer's reputation. A neglected one-room 
school with an uncertificated teacher is as much 
in quarantine as is a state with tick-infested 
cattle. 

Nothing can make good farm-owning citizens 
out of renters like a school with domestic 
science for the girls and their mothers, and 
agricultural teaching for the boys and _ their 
fathers. Tévery dollar put into an up-to-date 
schooi in the country pays a larger dividend 
than gilt edge industrial stock, and like that it 
gives two shares for one after paying big divi- 
dends for several years. 

The most hopeful sign in rural edutation is 
the space given to the promotion of rural school 
improvement by the agricultural magazines and 
farm papers of the United States. 

In appreciation of their effort we propose to 
present professional accounts of the achieve- 
ments of famous county superintendents. 


—~o— 


PROBLEMS OF 


The public schools from start to finish are 
products of legislation. What they have been, 
what they are, what they are to be, has been, 
is, and is to be a matter of legislation. There 
have always been men with brilliant vision who 
have sounded leadership phrases that are thrill- 
ing, but legislation has never even faintly shown 
the purpling of the dawn of these visions. There 
has always been a dimmer on the dazzling head- 
light of legislative educational progress and 
promise. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was as fine a bit of 
rhetoric as was ever penned. That chapter in 
Congressional outburst reads as though Con- 
gress was in earnest in its devotion to educa- 
tion, but there has been no faintest echo of such 
devotion in the one hundred and _ thirty-five 
years since then. Scared by the reverberation of 


LEGISLATION 


their legislative action American statesmen put 
a muffler on their educational devotion, and 
up to 1922 there has never been courage to raise 
it in the slightest degree. In nothing has Con- 
gress been quite so timid as in the whisperings 
about education. When has Congress done any- 
thing for education since 1787 except when it 
sought to capture the farmers’ vote or the sol- 
diers’ vote? 

Everyone knows that the public school is 
responsible for the success of American 


democracy. On the fourth of July statesmen 
glorify the public school, but when did any one 
ever win an election to Congress by avowed 
devotion to education ? 

In 1921-22 Senators in doubtful states and 
Congressmen in doubtiul districts were threat- 
ened with dire disaster if they did not insist 
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that the Towner-Sterling bill be reported out 
of committee and passed before November 7, 
1922. 

Women said they were for the bill, the 
American Legion said it was for the bill, clergy- 
men said they were for the bill, and it was 
fiercely announced that one of the most power- 
ful fraternal organizations in the country was 
intensely behind the Towner-Sterling bill. 

Neither Senators nor Congressmen were 
scared, and the only Congressman who ven- 
tured to be a candidate in the primaries as a 
champion of the bill was snowed under. 

Politicians knew all too well that the Ameri- 
can Legion had the bonus as its major, that 
women did not make the Towner-Sterling bill 
their major, that clergymen and their suppor- 
ters were more interested in the Volstead act 
than in education, that the famous fraternity, 
individually, was more interested for or against 
the tariff than in public schools. Is it any 
wonder that national educational legislation has 
received slight attention? 

While the educational functioning of legisla- 
tion is the most important of all legislative 
functioning it is the least satisfactory feature 
both of legislation and of education. No promi- 
nent man in Congress has been willing to accept 
the chairmanship of the committee on educa- 
tion as his major appointment. It has never 
been a committee on which one could achieve 
congressional distinction. 

There have been brighter spots in state legis- 
lation but not many of them. Not one per cent., 
not a tenth of one per cent. of the state legisla- 
tion of the United States has been in the in- 
terest of education, and yet education is the 
real fountain of all American social, industrial, 
commercial and civic virtue. A legislature with- 
out educational leadership is a fierce tragedy. 
Leadership in educational legislation is one of 
the most needed functions in American life. 

State progress in education is vastly more 
likely to be wise and every way wholesome with 
state department leadership than by any other 
leadership. Even when there are apparent glar- 
ing defects in the policies of a state department 
its leadership is far ahead in achievement than 
under other leadership. Certain conditions 
may make it undesirable to have the state de- 
partment lead in all legislative campaigns, but 
an intimate acquaintance with state legislation 
in most of the states for many years justifies 
the statement that many more serious mistakes 
have been made by other leadership than by 
state department leadership. 

Support of the state department is almost 
invariably wise. It is impossible for any leader- 
ship to escape vicious criticism, and school men 
can criticise with little regard to the rules of the 
game. 

Practically all notably important education 
legislation has come under state department 
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leadership. New York state’s great progress 
was in vears when the conditions appeared most 
unfavorable. Pennsylvania's famous advance 
in educational efficiency under Commissioner 
Thomas E. Finegan has been due to the fact 
that the educators and publicists of the state 
have rejoiced in his leadership. California won 
international distinction under the present 


teadership of Will C. Wood, who has had the 


ardent support of schoolmen and publicists. 

North Carolina’s matchless progress in edu- 
cation is due to the leadership of E. C. Brooks, 
who has been free to project progressive ideals 
with a united educational sentiment behind him. 
It would be a pleasure to consider each state, 
but it is not called for. The general statement 
is adequate. 

We can recall no instance when a state has 
been a permanent gainer when the leadership 
has been divided because outside institutions or 
interests have insisted upon dividing the leader- 
ship. Some apparent gains have usually been 
corrected by curbing or eliminating such 
assumed !eadership. The state department can 
be best trusted to achieve definite and lasting 
results in progress. 

It was our privilege to hear a state superin- 
tendent, one year in office, address the county 
and city superintendents of the state. He said, 
in substance: “ The great problem of education 
in this state is the problem of legislation next 
winter. Its success depends upon you. Make 
it your chief business to see to it that the 
schools where any candidate for the legislature, 
whether he is to succeed or not, are a success. 
Have a good school sentiment in his school 
district. J can get any legislation we need if 
the legislators came from school districts that 
are peaceful and progressive. But I can do 
nothing with a man who is from a school dis- 
trict that is disrupted for any cause whatever.” 

Reasonable legislation can be secured from a 
legislature that is handled skilfully. In the 
first place have no public hearing if it can be 
avoided. A public hearing always provides an 
upportunity for malicious cranks to get a hear- 
ing they can get in no other way. Of course 
if there is a real demand for a public hearing 
it must be granted. It must never be opposed, 
but it is often an opportunity for some one with- 
out influence or sense to get coveted publicity. 

Unreasonable legislation, however good it 
may be theorctically, is always loaded with mis- 
chief. These questions should be carefully con- 
sidered :— 

Is the proposed legislation wholesome? 

Is it wisely worded? 

Can it have wise championship? 

Will it endanger more important educational 
progress? 

What will be the effect if it is lost? 

Weigh all possibilities in case of failure as 
well as of success. 
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SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


What is successful school administration? We 
shall approach this subject from several angles 
before we are through with the “Sixteen Prob- 
lems of School Administration,” but just now we 
are dealing with the element of general success 
rather than with specific details—with results 
rather than with methods or principles. 

What does successful school administration 
achieve ? 

It must mean educational leadership in the 
broad seuse. 

It must be the defence of the schools against 
all assaults. It must be what Verdun was to 
France and Engiand during those tragic weeks. 
There must be nothing apologetic, nothing hesi- 
tant. It must defy all opposition to the death. 
There must be no surrender, no white flag. 

The School Administration must believe in 
the public schools twenty-four hours in the day 
and three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. 

Let me digress to say that in the use of the 
term Public School there is no slightest thought 
of discriminating between tax-supported and 
private or church schools. 

There was a time when such discrimination 
was necessary, but today the public school sets 
the pace educationally for all schools. There 
are now no schools in which the teaching is 
not in English, in which the teaching is not as 
good as or better than in many of the public 
schools. The teachers in those schools are now 
fully as well equipped as in many of the public 
schoois, and they are devoted to their 
service. 

We are not arguing for church schools by 
any means, neither are we discriminating 
against them when we repeatedly say public 
schools. 


The School Administration must realize that 
it is the only official body in any state, county, 
city, village or borough elected or appointed 
for the sole purpose of defending and promoting 
public education, the only official body charged 
with responsibility for leadership of the public 
in creating and maintaining educational public 


sentiment such as is necessary to secure legis- 


lation and tax support. 

There is no probability and scarcely a possi- 
bility of having successful School Administra- 
tion without an insistent and persistent educa- 
tion of the public to appreciate such leadership. 

It is impossible to adequately describe the sit- 
uation in which the School Administration must 
create the public atmosphere for its own purifi- 
cation. 

There is no pure water that is stagnant. It 
must be in motion. It must receive fresh sup- 
ply and must make room for the fresh supply 
by passing on somewhere or somehow. 

So School Administration must be active in 
creating a new and appreciative public senti- 
ment by renewing its own educational apprecia- 
tion. 

No School Administration can withstand the 
pests, disease and poisons that threaten it un- 
less it is aggressively leading the public to pro- 
tect itself from all these dangers. 

No one can escape malaria if he allows mos- 
quitoes to contaminate everything in the com- 
munity. It is not enough to swat the mos- 
quitoes that are biting you. They must be 
stopped in their breeding places. 

So a successful School Administration must be 
the leader in the creation of a public sentiment 
that will demand that the School Administra- 
tion be a leader of the very public sentiment 
that makes this demand upon it. 


—o— 


THE SCHOOL TAX PROBLEM 


There can be no adequate educational prog- 
ress without adequate tax support for schools. 

School taxes must be directed by the school 
administration. 

If the school administration is to have the 
final word in the use of school taxes it must 
have the first and last word in raising the 
school taxes. It is as impossible as it is impolitic 
for the school administration to have full 
authority in appropriating school taxes and ex- 
pect another branch of the city government to 
raise the money for the schoo! administration 
to appropriate. 

The school administration must educate the 
taxpayer to pay school taxes joyously. That is 
the biggest job of the school administration. 
To expect the city government to sit supinely by 
and raise whatever money the school adminis- 
tration would like to appropriate is as unreason- 
able as to expect the school administration to 


sit with folded hands while the city government 
tells what mcney it can have to spend. One atti- 
tude is as idiotic as the other. Nowhere is his 
satanic majesty more in evidence than in the 
influence he exerts over taxpayers. The devil 
finds no more ready prey than in taxpayers. 

If one were inclined to question the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament he should yield all 
doubt when he sees how prophetic the scheme 
which makes a tax collecter the most unattrac- 
tive man in the group of disciples. 

‘Those who waste time trying to discount the 
saintliness of George Washington have an un- 
answerable demonstration of the influence of 
his satanic majesty in a county record in Vir- 
ginia: “It deth appear that George Washing- 
ton liketh not to pay taxes.” There was no 
saintliness in that attitude of the man whose 
hatchet has made him famous. 

A democratic form of government is impos- 
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sible with people who “ liketh not to pay taxes.” 
Nothing is more vicious than for a man to prate 
about Americanization and kick at paying 
taxes. To denounce men and women for being 
unAmerican because cf things they have said or 
done about the World War and accept the 
humbuggery of men who back Americanization 
schemes of men who dodge paying honest taxes 
is as satanic as anything we know. There is no 
worse traitor than the tax dodger. 

School taxes are so entirely different from all 
other taxes that the argument for paying school 
taxes should never be confused with the argu- 
ments for any other taxes. This is the chief 
reason for having the raising of school taxes a 
duty of the school administration. 

School taxes must be demonstrated to be an 
investment and not an expense. This is possi- 
ble, and it must be studied and presented from 
that angle. 

It can be shown, and must be shown, that it 
pays the taxpayers as taxpayers to support the 
schools generously. It is no adequate argument 
to try to show that it pays individuals to have 
a high school or college education. We seri- 
ously question whether there is any justifica- 
tion for publishing the figures so commonly 
used for such demonstration, and if the figures 
have any justification so far as an argument 
for a boy’s getting an education, they have no 
value as an argument for taxpayers. 

The taxpayer must be shown that it pays him 
as a taxpayer, whether he has children or not, 
to have the best possible schools. As a class 
men and women pay taxes in proportion to their 
education. The only test of taxpaying is what 
a man pays for himself and family. Rich men 
pay much less taxes than ordinary men. 

A pet libei of economists is the statement 
broadcasted widely that most of the taxes are 
paid by a few men. 

At Detroit last spring at a meeting of Trus- 
tees of Public Libraries one of the trustees 
urged his associates to be as economical as 
possible, because ninety-eight per cent. of the 
taxes are paid by two per cent. of the people. 
A more gigantic falsehood could not be invented 
by his satanic majesty himself. 

No one pays so little taxes as the two per 
cent. who claim to pay ninety-eight per cent. of 
the taxes. With no possible prejudice against 
men of large wealth, who are a blessing to the 
country, it must be said that they not only pay 
less taxes, but that they have amassed their for- 
tunes chiefly through the taxes they pay for 
other people and take a big commission for 
doing it. 

For instance, take the men who have amassed 
vast fortunes in the sale of gasoline. They 
would not have make a nickel on gascline but 
for the millions of men who buy gasoline. Every 
gallon of gasoline sold represents some driver 
who has used it. The millions of buyers pay 
every cent of the taxes that the oil magnate 
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pays, and the oil magnate takes a liberal com- 
mission for paying the taxes of the 
driver. 

Ihe five cent store magnate pays a vast tax, 
but it is in no sense his tax that he pays, but 
the taxes of the millions of people who have 
asked him to pay their taxes on five and ten 
cent purchases, and he has charged a big com- 
mission for paying the taxes of the millions of 
people. 

For thirty-five years I paid taxes oii a hotne. 
Now I am living in an apartment and pay no 
taxes (7) on a home, but (!) I pay four times 
as much rent as I paid taxes on my homie and 
I have jess than one-fourth as much room, and 
the apartment is worth less than one-fourth as 
much as was my home. The landlord pays my 
taxés on my apartment, and he collects from me 
apparently one hundred per cent. and more for 
collecting my taxes. 

The taxes are really paid by the people who 
live in houses, owned or rented, who use furni- 
ture, who are warmed by fuel of various kinds, 
who eat, who wear clothing, who use street 
cars, steam cars, and ferries, who smoke cigars 
or cigarettes, who eat candy or chew gum, who 
go to a movie, own a talking machine, use tele- 
graph or telephone, etc. 

Nobody pays taxes except on shelter, food, 
clothing, fuel, transportation, communication, 
luxuries or comforts. Manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, investors simply collect other people’s 
taxes and charge a big commission for doing so. 
All great wealth is practically commission 
charged common people for paying their taxes 
for them. 

A man with a wife pays more taxes than he 
would pay if he had no wife. A man with chil- 
dren pays taxes in proportion to the size of his 
family. The man with a family is paying the 
taxes of the man who has no children. 

Taken as a whole the family of high school 
education pays much higher taxes than the 
families with less than a sixth grade education. 

They pay the taxes of the better provision 
dealers and grocers, better druggists and physi- 
cians, better dentists and barbers. They live in 
sections of the city where taxes are higher. 

Those who cater to men and women with a 
high school education pay vastly more taxes 
per customer or patron. 

Nothing attracts men and 
families like first-class schools. 
is the wisest city in America. She set about 
attracting young men and women. with 
families. They decided that there was slight 
advantage in having men and women come there 
to die, or to wait to die. They never allow any 
one to talk about Southern California as a 
health resort. 

Southern California has the best elementary 
and secondary schools in the world because she 
supports them best. She wants every one to 
know that her schools are the best to be had 
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anywhere, because that brings families with 
children to Southern California. 

Detroit is the second most prosperous city 
in the country, and she owes her marvelous 
prosperity largely to the fact that she is doing 
everything possible to make her schools as good 
as schools can be. 

No city in America is highly prosperous that 
is saving money on schools. Educational parsi- 
mony is always evidence of persistent pyaemia. 

Worthwhile families never go to a city or town 
that is saving money on schools, and they never 
stay in such a town if they can get away. 
School taxes keep the best families, bring good 
families, make the ordinary families extraor- 
dinary families. 

The vast majority of dollars spent on crim- 
inal courts, on jails, on almshouses, on hos- 
pitals is needed for men, women and children 
with slight education. The best schools, the 
higher schools tend to eliminate these expenses. 

The money put into junior and senior high 
schools comes back directly into the treasury 
of the city, while the tax burden is greatly in- 
creased by poor schools, poor school buildings, 
by peor teachers, by absenteeism, by truancy, 
by retardation. 

Every prosperous man_ has_ his _pros- 
perity enhanced by paying increased taxes, and 
he knows it if he would only give it second 
thought. There is not a first-class physician, 
dentist, druggist, milliner, modiste, merchant 
who seeks the best trade who does not insist 
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upon having a location where taxes are very 
high. 

Every family man seeks a home or apartment 
where the taxes are as high as he can aftord. 
The height of the taxes indicates the quality of 
a family. 

No real estate adventurer will open up a 
residential section until he is assured a high 
class school. 

Put a good school in any undeveloped suburb 
and the increased taxes will vastly more than 
pay the expense of the school and the interest 
on the investment in grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. 

The public must be made to understand that 
taxes are an investment. Every mill and fac- 
tory, every railroad, every bank building is an 
investment, and is so regarded. A city invests 
$1,060,000 in school property, and if ir conse- 
quence the city receives, directly and indirectly, 
in taxes $100,000 a vear, which is a mild esti- 
mate, it is receiving five per cent. on the in- 
vestment and is providing five per cent. 
toward paying off the investment, so that in 
twenty years it will have had five per cent. in- 
terest and paid for the property out of taxes, 
and the $100,000 tax increase will go on indefi- 
nitely. 

It is the chief business cf the school adminis- 
tration to educate the public to the significance 
of school taxes as a source of prosperity. 

The science of school taxation should be dealt 
with at once and by the school administration. 


—o——_ 


BETTER SCHOOLS 


The three dominant problems in America are 
Better Schools, Better Salaries, Better Manage- 
ment. 

When we say Better Schools we imply no criti- 
cism on the schools of yesterday or today. The 
new conditions demand better schools. 

Had the medical profession been as intelligent 
when Washington died as it was when Lincoln 
died he need not have died as he died when he 
died. Had surgery been as skilful when Lincoln 
died as it was when Gartield died he need not 
have died as he died when he died. Had it been 
as modern when Garfield died as it was when 
McKinley died he need not have died as he died 
when he died, and had it been as skilful when 
McKinley died as it is today he need not have 
died as he died when he died. 

The education of today must be as far above 
the education of thirty years ago as a Pierce- 
Arrow is above an ox-team, as a non-stop flight 
of 2,000 miles is above Darius Green and his 
flying machine, as baseball of today is above 
the Four Old Cat of my boyhood. 

Betier schools are as necessary as city water 
works that have supplanted the cistern; as is 
the sewer system that has put the cesspool out 
of commission. 

In what way must the schools of tomorrow be 
better than those of yesterday? 


They must afford opportunity for all children 
to have their learning guided every day of every 
year. In school and out, in work and play as well 
as in library and laboratory, every child must be 
learning how to learn all the time from six to 
sixteen, with help from the home before six, and 
help for individuals above sixteen. 

The kindergarten must be an _ attractive 
approach to school life, and the school cannot 
retire from leadership of individuals until the 
graduate has been marketed in the successful 
and satisfactory functioning of his education. 

The schools must be all that the moron can 
profit by and all that the most brilliant child can 
desire. 

The schools must be so good that no child will 
be a community liability whether he be a descen- 
dant of the criminal immigrant or the criminal 
product of pampered wealth and _ conceited 
traditions. 

A pure blood Hereford will degenerate into a 
comrade for scrubs if it be not pretected from 
cattle ticks, and a scrub can be a worthy com- 
rade for purebreeds if it be cleansed and shel- 
tered, fed and groomed scientifically and artisti- 
cally. 

It is folly to learn the Intelligence Quotient 
of boys and girls unless they be given a teaching 
art and a scientific education which represents 
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a professional quotient above the moronic scale. 

While society is being protected at the bottom 
the schcol must be an open shop for brains at 
the top. : 

The Stanford stables at Palo Alto a third of 
a century ago had what was styled a “ Colt Kin- 
dergarten.” A young colt, that had never 
dreamed of bridle or halter, was brought on to 
the track, an oval track for colts. Inside the 
track was a man with a whip with a 
snapper. 

The colt never felt the lash, but he did hear and 
tear the ringing snap as it came behind him or 
yefore him, and he soon learned that it he took 
a square trot and a faster and faster trot that 
the snapping was slighter and lighter. The colt, 
thoroughbred and culture fed, learned early to 
strike his inherited pace and love of the race. 

I saw the colts in that kindergarten, and from 
that day to this I have pleaded, as I now do, for 
an art of teaching and a service of education that 
will inspire brainy boys and girls to feel the 
thrill of intellectual conquest. 

Protection at the bottom and the top is indis- 
pensable, but inspiration at the top and bottom 
is equaily important if not more significant. 

At Calexico, on the shortest day of 1922, I was 
in the home of Mr. H. H. Clark, who is direct- 
ing the destinies of a cotton ranch three times 
as large as any other in the world, on which he 
employs 14,000 Mexicans, Chinese, and Japanese, 
and from which he markets in a single year 
35,000,000 pounds of cotton and 40,000 tons of 
cotton seed. The holdings are 864,000 acres, 
and more than fifty square miles are intensively 
cultivated for cotton. 

As that master mind unfolded his methods and 
principles of handling 14,000 very ordinary work- 
men on those fifty square miles of cotton plants 
that which impressed me most was his intense 
purpose to keep his vast ranch forever free from 
the boll weevil and his ambition to have the 
best variety of cotton. 
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There are five points from which help can 
enter the ranch and at each of these places he 
has guards to prevent any workmen going upon 
the ranch until he is thoroughly inspected to 
make sure that no cotton seed from anywhere 
else in the world is on his person or in his hum- 
ble luggage. The cost of protecting his fifty 
square miles from boll weevil is regarded as an 
investment and not an expense. 

But Mr. Clark was really eloquent when he 
told of his present attempt to introduce a new 
variety of cotton. He paid $500 for a ton of seed 
of a choice staple, planting therewith 1,000 
acres. 

Mr. Clark admits that the chances are that 
the new staple will not be adapted te his soil, 
climate and other conditions, but he says he 
would not be fazed by paying $5,000 a ton for 
seed if there was a possibility of getting a staple 
that would command a 
market. 

As T listened to Mr. Clark’s devotion to pro- 
tection from the boll weevil and his ambition to 
get a new and better staple, I was thinking of 
what it would mean if the educational world was 
equally devoted to so educate the morons as 
to protect society from the danger at the bottom 
and to so take off the lid at the top that it would 
not be considered an expense to experiment with 
new staples for high intelligence where the 
1.Q. is high. 

Better schools are the one great hope of pro- 
tecting America at the bottom, and crowning 
Americans at the top. 

Woe to the man or woman whose traditionai 
prejudices have so dulled a once high Intelligence 
Quotient that he cannot be concerned with both 
of these problems. He is an enemy to his country 
whose theory and practice will iet the morons, 
like the boll weevil, jeopardize his country, or 
whose devotion to protection will give no credit 
to those who are an inspiration to freedom at 
the top. 


corresponding 
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BETTER SALARIES 


Salary readjustments are indispensable. 

Better salaries are as inevitable as sunshine 
for a rainbow. 

Better salaries do not of necessity mean 
higher salaries. 

Better salaries must be salaries that make 
better schools. This salary adjustment means 
inducing better talent to prepare for teaching. 
It means keeping the best prepared and talented 
teachers in the service of the schools. It means 
the improvement of teachers in service so that 
the good teachers will be better teachers. Better 
salaries will function in all three ways. 

Taxes for schools must be separate from all 
other taxes. 

The old nonsense that teachers should teach 
tor the love of it will be true when men pay 
school taxes from sheer loye of paying taxes 
for schools, 


There is more reason why one should pay 
taxes from love of children than teach from love 
of children. As a matter of fact there are 
women, and some men, who have taught for 
love of children in the past because there was 
no other excuse for teaching. “Those days 
are gone forever.” 

Brainy men have studied law and medicine 
because they would love to practice law and 
medicine, but there were always two added in- 
ceniives. Some physicians had a large income, 
some lawyers had a vast income, and physicians 
and lawyers have been big men in the com- 
munity. There has never been any hope that, a 
school man or woman could ever own a beautiful 


home, ride ju a Pierce-Arrow, or live in a palace’ 


on his income, 
In no university has the student of education 
ranked with students of law and medicine 
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Those days have literally gone forever. In the 
past any intelligent person with a little scholar- 
ship and some cleverness could teach. 

No intelligent man or woman pretended to 
have the surgeon’s skill or the lawyer’s legal 
equipment. There was a mystery that was 
impressive to the common people. Every 
father and mother felt that a _seventeen- 
year-old daughter could teach school. Even 
the requirement of a high school diploma was 
regarded as a hardship. All that is passing 
rapidly. 

One of the good things about Intelligence 
tests is that a seventeen-year-old girl looks 
upon “I. Q.” as a sort of x-y-z. 

A school of education has almost as many 
mysteries as has a medical clinic, and teaching 
in a school of education is much more scientific 
than most of the teaching in the other depart- 
ments of the university. There is a real art in 
teaching Education today. 

A teacher’s certificate of today represents 
high intelligence, much skilful study, and a real 
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cash investment. There must be a salary that 
will command adequate intelligence, devoted 
study, and a cash investment. 

The salaries must be such as to retain the 
best teachers. This is a real problem. The 
record of the best men who go into business of 
various kinds is astonishing, and the departure 
of women is even mure startling, so that the 
hope of education is in the education of teachers 
who can and will remain in school. 

Ili the teaching is to be done by the 
residuum left after the ambitious men and 
women are out of it then the situation is 
desperate. 

Every teacher to keep in the game in a 
worthy way must study professionally, must 
have a library, must play a= part in 
the social life of the community, and 
must travel. All of this means a _ cash 
investment of no mean proportion. Better 
salaries must provide for this; and the better 
salaries must be used in a measure for this 
growthful equipment. 


— ee AE A 


BETTER SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Beiter Schools and Better Salaries absolutely 
require Better School Management. 

The public must believe that the school ad- 
ministration is in earnest in an endeavor to get 
all possible school service for the money ex- 
pended. 

Many superintendents and their boards of 
education are doing that conscientiously, and 
all must do it. 

The public is willing to pay for what it gets, 
but it needs to be shown conclusively that there 
is a determination on the part of those who 
spend the money to get all possible service for 
the investment. 

It is personally and professionally fatal for a 
superintendent to boast of the bigness of bond 
issues, of the cost of the building program, of 
the size of his own salary. 

More highly efficient men have been directly 
or indirectly forced to leave after a “ big show- 
ing” than after any other professional activity. 

The whole cause of education suffers when 
it is made to appear that a superintendent uses 
the expensiveness of his career at A as a 
reason why he should be given twice as much 
salary in order that B—— may secure him. We 
have traced many superintendents upward and 
trailed others downward and outward, and few 
men are securely on the educational throne to- 
day who have boasted or have been boosted on 
the ground of large expenditure for anything 
except the advancement of teachers’ salaries. 

A’ characteristic phase of mischief is the pride 
of the administration in the expensiveness of 
the administrative offices, is in the issyance of 
a catalogue in which the elegance of the 
“ offices” plays a prominent part. . 

A city superintendent returned to his Western 





home from the Boston meeting last summer to 
find that in his absence the board had voted an 
increase of $700 in his salary. He promptly de- 
clined to accept the $700 raise because local con- 
ditions did not warrant it. The whole city was 
astonished, and no wonder. There is nothing 
gained by boasting of niggardliness. Shabbiness 
is worse than stylishness, but “ good manage- 
ment ” is the only wise permanent appeal to the 
taxpayers. 

It is worth while to magnify every effort to 
find ways and means to get more than is natural 
for every doliar spent. 

We could name many demonstrations of this 
kind, many that have national fame, some 
that have made their demonstrators or creators 
famous, but we discovered some on our recent 
transcontinental “voyage of discovery” that 
may be worthy reporting upon. 

For instance, John A. Sexson, of Sterling, 
Colorado, and the superintendent of Logan 
county, resident in Sterling, have evolved a plan 
by which every community in the county that 
has a high school has fifty per cent. better 
schooi supervision than was possible before the 
introduction of their plan. 

All high schools are under the county high 
school board. Each high school district has a 
principal, extra good, and all elementary schools 
in the high school district have extra goad 
supervision because of the combination. 

If the high school principal is paid $1,500 he 
is also employed by the local board to supervise 
the elementary schools, and is paid $1,000, so 
that the high school has a $2,500 principal in- 
stead of a $1,500, and the elementary district has 
a $2,500 instead of a $1,000 man. It doesn’t take 
extra brains to estimate the difference between 
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a man who can be had for $1,000 or $1,500, and 
one that can be secured for $2,500! 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Sexson, head of the 
high schools of the county because he is super- 
intendent of Sterling, and the county superin- 
tendent, who is the head of the elementary 
schools of the county, have no village high school 
principal and village superintendent of elemen- 
tary schools who is not receiving from $2,500 
to $3,000. where there would be no one 
outside of Sterling receiving mure than $1,000 
or $1,500 but for this plan. The effect upon the 
community liie of the entire county can readily 
be appreciated. 

In Weld county, Colorado, Grecley, the county 
seat, C. W. Martin, county superintendent, by 
combining with the experts of the State 
Teachers College of Greeley has not only some 
of the best consolidated schools in the United 
States, but literally the best ‘“ Teachers’ Homes” 
owned by the consolidated districts. 

Under the leadership of County Superinten- 
deat Martin and A. C. Cohagan, local superin- 
iendent of Windsor, the consolidated district 
has built a $50,000 Teachers’ Home for thirty 
teachers. 

The district receives rent frem the teachers 
which pays six per cent. interest on the invest- 
ment, and provides a small sinking fund that will 
eventually pay for the building. The teachers 
get better accommodation and better table board 
than could be had otherwise for twice the price. 

As a result Messrs. Martin and Cohagan can 
take their pick of the best teachers in the state. 
A position in Windsor’s consolidated district is 
more desirable than a position paying fifty per 
cent. more under ordinary conditions. 

All through the county there are evidences 
of superb business management. 

Cache county, Utah, has similar demonstra- 
tion of the business sense and professional 
common sense of R. V. Larson, who has been 
county superintendent for twelve years. 

He has a county supervisor of methods whe 
is a real supervisor. She is no faddist, has no 
pet schemes to put over, is no “critic” super- 
visor, but she goes to a rural or village school, 
and it she sees any phase of the work that lags 
or drags she takes charge of affairs in that line 
of action and without one word of criticism 
teaches in a better way. The teacher under- 

Stands and guides herself accordingly. Miss 
Kramer may stay all day, may go back again 
in a few days, but will surely stay by till that 
tescher is functioning satisfactorily. 

if on the other hand Miss Kramer finds a 
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school that meets the situation satisfactorily she 
dees little more than greet the teacher and 
school and pass on. 

Mr. Larson has a county nurse who is equally 
skilful, who tones up the home life of all the 
rural folk, and the personal physical condition 
of all the boys and girls. 

This is peculiarly true of his two county high 
schoois, one at each end of the county. For 
illustration, the South Cache county high school 
is in a fruit canning district. Horticulturists 
have orchards large enough to justify doing 
their own canning, but not enough to justify an 
establishment to repair or recreate cans. A part 
of the education of high school boys is in a can- 
ning repair and recreating shop. In the season 
every orchardist is notified that he can make a 
date and bring cans by the truck load, and the 
shop crew will make them as good as new with- 
out a penny’s cost. 

The janitor work in the rural districts has 
been one of the tragic phases of the school life. 
If the teacher tried to do it, as some of them 
have had to do it, she jeopardized her health by 
getting to school in time to build the fire and 


stand round till the room was warm. If her 
health could stand it her disposition 
couldn’t. 


In several schools Mr. Larson and Miss 
Kramer have suggested that the school do the 
janitor work, that a small allowance be made 
for the pupil who builds the fire; that all take 
turns at other work and the school have the 
mcney for a victrola, pictures, or encyclopedia, 
or some school luxury. The common saying in 
Cache county is: “Larson makes things 
pay.” 

But Orson Ryan in Logan city goes the limit, 
so far as our observation goes, in expert pro- 
fessional business management. 

We have not space to give in detail the variety 
of ways by which he makes a school building 
serve two full schools a day without resorting 
to the Gary plan, the platoon system, or the 
Sacramento scheme. He has taken the schoot 
buiidings as they are, without a dollar’s expense, 
and, without overworking any teachers, every 
child gets as much out of his school work as ever, 
and the financial saving is great. It is all in 
skilful business management. 

We merely emphasize the general fact that 
with the present cost of education, with the 
present cost of everything else, and with the 
demand for Better Schools and Better Salaries 
there must be Better Management all along 
the line. 
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Relate every lesson to something in the life of the child, so that he may see the applica- 


tion and usefulness of the lesson and how it concerns him.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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MY TEACHER: A BELATED APPRECIATION 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


[Collier’s: The National Weekly, February 10, 1923.] 


I read in a newspaper the other day a brief 
notice of the death, in the New England city 
where I spent my boyhood, of a woman whom | 
shall call Miss Robinson, since that was not her 
name. I had not seen her—I suppose I had 
scarcely thought of her—for thirty-odd_, years. 
Yet there was a time when that woman and I[ 
came in daily contact with each other, and I saw 
as much of her, I think, as of any member of my 
family. 

And as I read the modest obituary it came 
over me that in forgetting her I had sinned 
against the simplest standards of kindness and 
gratitude. For I can realize now that in those 
long vanished days I was the cause of bringing 
some shadows into her life. It I brought also 
some little sunshine. it was not because I in- 
tended to do so, but because she had the grace 
to find it. There were times, I fear, when I made 
life about as hard for her as I could without 
suffering serious consequences. And I have let 
these wiser years slip by without an attempt at 
reparation. 

She was not an angel; she was human. And 
we—I think we were little barbarians. Some- 
times when she tried to brighten things up a bit 
we said she was silly. There were mornings 
when we said she was cross; very: likely she 
was. Who is never cross? On the whole, lL 
believe we liked her, but not for worlds would 
we have let her-know it. I like her now, but 
it is too late for her to know. 

I can see now that she had things to fight 
against, and she fought not unsuccessfully. I 
can see that she had cultivated the virtue of 
patience to a remarkable degree. There was 
something of the stutf of a martyr in that 
teacher, I honestly believe. 

I have allowed myseii to forget many things 
that I should have remembered, but I can recall! 
vividly enough just how Miss Robinson looked 
as she sat at her desk and opened the morning 
session with the simple religious exercises that 
were then in vogue. Her sincerity showed it- 
self there. And I[ can still see her as she arose 
and came down to stand in front of her desk, her 
brow puckered with earnestness in her effort to 
make us understand. 

She was a good teacher, I think. That is, she 
was conscientious and intelligent and eager to 
have us learn, and I don’t know that any 


teacher can be much more than that. 

I wonder what she got out of it all. I wonder 
what were her compensations for the nerve- 
racking strain of keeping order among thirty 
boys and girls bent on mischief. The salaries 
paid to public school teachers are not large to- 
day ; they were much less thirty years ago. And 
I think I knew that she was supporting her 
mother with her slender income. I wonder if 
there were some few pupils—among the girls, 
perhaps—who repaid her in some measure for 
ker labors by some conscious or unconscious 
response of mind or affections. I hope that 
others have proved themselves less forgetful 
and less ungrateful than I. 

I do not so much blame that young pagan who 
whispered and snickered and threw spitballs and 
rattled the windows and brought toads and 
snuff into school. His was but a half-awakened 
conscience. He wrought after the manner of 
his kind. He had not looked into human hearts 
to know them. The person | blame is the so- 
called Christian gentleman, twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty years later, who had walked out of that 
schoolroom with never a regretful backward 
glance, and then forgot his teacher. He should 
have known better. 

I wish it might be that her sacrifice could be 
turned to some other’s gain, that this confession 
of mine, these words of belated apprecia- 
tion, might quicken the memory of some 
other teacher’s pupils, might stir in their hearts 
the thing that has stirred in mine too late. 

Teacher, with the earnest frown and the nerv- 
ous little smile, lam serry. I am sorry for the 
mischief I did so long ago, when you wer? 
thirty and I was ten. 1 am sorry for those in- 
numerabie acts of mine that added to your full 
measure of burdens and worries. I am sorrier 
still for my thirty-odd years of silence. But if 
I know you as I think I do, I believe you will not 
withhold forgiveness. 

I would not lay a flower now on your grave if 
I could, since I lost my chance to send a rose 
to the living; shame would forbid. I can only 
hope that you found others kinder than I, and 
that before you lay down for your final rest, 
some of those things for which you hungered—- 
whatever they were—came into your life to 
reward you. 





The common school is the greatest discovery ever made by man. Other social organizations 
are curative and remedial; this is a preventive and an antidote. They come to heal diseases 
and wounds; this, to make the physical and moral frame invulnerable to them. 


—Horace Mann. 
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Will be devoted to the Report of the 


Cleveland Meeting 


of the 


Department of Superintendence 


The Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation has attended more meetings of 
this Department in fifty-two years than | 


has anyone else. 


has anyone else. 


He has known in their school work 
more of those who will be in attendance 
upon the Cleveland meeting than has 
anyone else who will be at Cleveland. 


He gives a more personal flavor to 
the Report than anyone else can give. 


Tell your friends that ten cents 
sent to the Journal of Education, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, for the issue 
of March 22, will bring them the best 
professional treat they can get within a 
month in any other way at any cost. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS OF ORAL EXPRESSION AND 


INTERPRETATION 


BY REUBEN POST HALLECK 


Of Louisville, Kentucky, Author of Widely Used Textbooks and Educational Lecturer. 


[Given in a lecture on “The Foundation of Oral Expression and Interpretation” before the Oral Arts Association 
of Southern California, at Los Angeles, on the afternoon of December 22, 1922.] 


1. Thou shalt know that the basis of human 
speech is unreasoning imitation. 

2. Thou shalt vividly realize that what enters 
the child’s ear tends to emerge in speech. 

3. Thou shalt know that if children are taught 
by one who preaches that thinking is the 
whole game of education, they could not 
speak fluently at the age of Methuselah. 

4. Thou shalt as a voter direct the common- 
wealth to see that the children of the future 
have parents who speak and enunciate cor- 
rectly. 

5. Thou shalt see that the children of today, 
the parents of the future, have teachers who 
speak and enunciate correctly. 

6. Thou shalt proclaim on the housetops that 


no one can follow the Gelden Rule and 
speak indistinctly. 


~I 


Thou shalt know that English expression 

and interpretation are the only subjects that 

are vocational for every child to the end ot 
his public school course. 

8. Thou shalt not become self conscious and 
thus spoil oral interpretation; thou shalt be 
conscious only of the other fellow. 

9. Thou shalt think cheer if interpreting 
Brother Cheeryble. 

10. Thou shalt have imagination; if interpret- 

irg Cinderella, thou shalt sit in the ashes 

with her and thus become only a little lower 
than the angels. 


Dane 





WHY TEACHERAGES ARE NECESSARY 


BY EMI W, ZINGG 


The subject of teacherages is a matter of vital 
interest to every one connected with education, 
therefore it seems proper that it should be dis- 
cussed by one who is no longer teaching but 
who has had teaching experience in rural and 
graded school work. 

Nowadays much is being said about improv- 
ing school conditions in rural districts, in regard 
to better teachers and better equipment in 
general, but seldom does one read in respect to 
the need for teacherages in rural communities. 

In writing about this subject I feel very much 
as did a school official back in Minnesota when lL 
applied for a position as teacher; he responded 
somewhat in this nature: “ Well and good, but 
we can’t find a stopping place.” Verily, in ali 
truth, the rural teacher’s greatest difficulty is 
to find a suitable “ stopping place.” But a par- 
ticular instance will mean more than mere 
generalities. 

In a consolidated school of North Dakota— 
said to be the first in the state—there were three 
of us teachers. The only available boarding- 
place was the home of a Swedish family. There 
were two rooms upstairs; one for the lady 


Seattle, Washington 





teachers and the other for myself. My room 
was so small that it was almost necessary to 
back out into the hall in order to turn around. 
Practically all the reading matter in the home 
consisted of one Swedish weekly and one Sears- 
Roebuck catalog. Meals were served at the 
whim of the mistress. Saturdays I got up about 
as early as usual, but the mistress believed in a 
ten o’cleck (or later) breakfast. As I did con- 
siderable janitor work on Saturdays it is easy 
to imagine the unpleasantness of such waiting. 
There was no place in the home where one could 
read or write with any degree of comfort. 

My observation otherwise leads me to be- 
lieve that conditions are equally bad throughout 
the states of the union. One is fair in saying 
that the majority of rural teachers have not the 
sembiance of a chance. 

The only solution is teacherages. Give rural 
teachers a real home, a place where they can 
study and work, and then actual progress may 
be looked for. 

Teacherages deserve more study upon the 
part of all—university authorities, editors, 
schooi officials and instructors in general. 
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The teacher—whether mother, priest, or schoolmaster—is the real maker of history; 





rulers, statesmen, and soldiers do but work out the possibilities of co-operation or conflict 


the teacher creates.—H. G. Wells. 
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COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 
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At the left, in thumbnail reproduction, is a typical article 
from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia —six pag 
treating the subject of coal 





HAT is coal? What is its importance economically, histor- 

ically, and culturally? Where are the chief coal deposits of the 

world? Of the United States? How much coal is there in the 
United States? How is it mined? How transported? How long will it 
last? What is its importance to the United States? How many men are 
engaged in its production? What things are made from coal? 

These questions are all answered in clear, interesting fashion in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. The Motivated Introduction, repro- 
duced here in full size from the first page of the article, illustrates the 
character of the text: scholarly, but free from unintelligible scientific 
words; interesting, educational, clear to any normal child. The article on 
coal contains material which in completeness, compactness and usability 
is unprecedented. 


The teacher can read the Motivated Preface to her class or have the 
class read it. . 

The teacher and class can discuss the article as it develops in the text 
or in the illustrations. (A specially written caption and explanation make 
every picture in the entire work tell its full story. This is practical visual 

, ion! 
OAL and iron are the bases of modernindustry. They education!) : F : — 
enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, Pr pictures, illustrating ape | important incident, from the —— 
: lat d rivet of an ocean liner, into ever of coal to the transportation of it, suggest many interesting points o 
chap ol or tigpadhers ald into our railroads, str ae contact. An unforgetable graph engraves upon the memory of the 
TT ated eauaniiieg Coal cooks our food and lights orn Beye — of America’s coal supply and the increasing 
? : é rate of its consumption. 
our houses,.keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. Sheena eniind emtetieh unt ; 4 
- . ilable for problem-projects. (Here the | 
made from his primitive condition has been through the fam teacher is aided by a separate section devoted to the practical problem- 
use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply ake : pe bl y “ tf poe’ — " “ oh om. Say 
measures today that nation’s chance for success in the ere 1s valuable content for oral or written themes. — 
international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations Any pupil can be sent to this article to prepare a special report on a 
have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the phase of “yo — is interrelated with some lesson in geography, history 
1 mines of their rivals. aaa ‘ P : , 
— f These are a few of the ways in which Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- | 
pedia enriches education. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, properly proportioned as a supple- 
mentary text for school work and complete in eight volumes, is an 
entirely new achievement of great educators. The article on coal is 
typical of hundreds of articles on every school subject and related 
branches. In the usability of its profuse illustrations, in the interest of 
its text, in its unprecedented organization and proportion, in its 220 
pages of richly suggestive Subject Outlines and in many other ways the 
teacher will find innumerable aids to more effective teaching—aids 
which will seem to have been drawn to her own specifications. 


64-Page Ilustrated Book FREE! | 


We will send to any teacher, free, a 64-page book containing sample 
pages, which will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. Fill out the coupon, 
clip and mail today. 


. ¢ If you desire to pur- 

pecial Offer?! 2:3. 

. . mend Compton’s 

Pictured Encyclopedia for purchase, indicate this request on the margin 
of the page below 


the coupon. We will ee TO SE ee 
send the complete | ¥, E. COMPTON & CO. 
set of eight vol- ] 2k.W Ste i 


umes, all charges i 
prepaid. This is Ses sat aon ANE Or Ant CRON aiak 

: ease send me, » ¥' 
your opportunity to I booklet of Problem-Projects and your 64-page book of I 
examine a set of | 


. sample pages from Compton’s Pictured co. | ’ 
books which cost I understand that I may keep these books and that 
$450,000. If the | this request does not obligate me in any way. 
books fail to meet 
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BOOK TABLE 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph. D., president 
State University of Arizona, recently Associate Pro- 
fessor of Commerce, University of California, Southern 
Branch. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth, 
216 pp. 

It was largely the success of Dr. Marvin in the com- 
mercial work of the University of California, Southern 
Branch, and the appreciation of Dr. David Snedden of 
Columbia, and Dean Henry W. Holmes of Harvard that 
led to his selection from a large field of applicants for the 
presidency of the State University of Arizona. 

Dr. Marvin’s “Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools” justifies all that has been said in commendation of 
his scholarly attitude toward commercial education and his 
masterly practical sense in the application of the science 
of commercial education in the art of making business a 
success. 

Dr. Marvin equipped himself for his work in the class- 
room and for book writing by mastering to the last 
word all that has been written on the subject, by making 
an exact study of some of the most important commercial 
schools, and after that by so preparing a questionnaire that 
he got direct and serviceable replies. As a result he built 
his successful work and his exceptionally valuable book 
upon an adequate knowledge of what succeeds in getting 
specific results. 

In 1890 eighty-two per cent. of the students of commer- 
cial work were in private commercial colleges, and thirteen 
per cent. were in public high schools. In 1918 there were 
fifty-one per cent. in public high schools and forty-nine per 
cent in commercial colleges. 

In 1910 there were thirty-three per cent. of commercial 
occupations in transportation and 31.68 per cent. were men 
and only 1.33 per cent. women; 45.25 per cent. in trade, 
and 39.39 per cent. were men and 5.86 per cent. women; 
21.74 per cent. in clerical occupations, and of these 14.32 
per cent. were men. 

The following courses absorbed 90 per cent. or more of 
a student’s time: Bookkeeping, commerciai arithmetic, his- 
tory and civics, shorthand, typewriting. 

These figures merely indicate the thoroughness with 
which Dr. Marvin has mastered the subject for the advan- 
tage of the students. 


THE VALLEY OF TEN THOUSAND SMOKES. By 
Robert F. Griggs, Ph. D. (Harvard), professor of 
Botany, George Washington University. Washington, D. 
C.: The National Geographic Society. Cloth. 356 pp. 
233 illustrations, 16 in colors, 9 maps. 

When Katmai Mountain, in Southwestern Alaska, blew 
off its top on June 6, 1912, the explosion was almost liter- 
ally “heard ’round the world.” Great as was this re- 
markable volcanic eruption, however, its most interesting 
feature was not at once apparent. It was not until July 
31, 1916, that a modest young botanist, previously known 
chiefly as a world authority on plantains, a man of inh- 
nite scientific patience and infinite romantic imagination 
(his book proves it), following a “hunch,” crossed 
Katmai Pass and discovered “The Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes,” which is destined to be known before lonz 
as one of the great scenic marvels of the world. Some 
idea of the wonder of this vast infernal stew-pan was 
given in certain articles in the National Geographic 
Magazine, which were so well-received that Dr. Griggs, 
now professor of Botany at George Washington Univer- 
sity, consented, in response to numerous cries for “more,” 
to embody in a book his experiences, explanations and 
theories, not only in connection with the Valley of Ten 


Thousand Smokes, but with regard to the entire Katmai 
region, now fortunately a national preserve under the 
name of “Katmai National Monument.” 

The result more than justifies the hopes of enthusiastic 
readers of the earlier accounts. The volume is a really 
unique combination of the scientific and the popular, in 
which neither is slighted. It is as solid as an encyclo- 
pedia, and more engrossing than many a love-story or de- 
tective “yarn.” It is one of the best printed, best illus- 
trated books we have ever seen, with hundreds of pic- 
tures, large and small, practically one to a page, many 
full-page, and some in beautiful natural colors—a gorge- 
ous gallery of pictorial art. There are maps and charts. 
to suit the most hardened cartographer. And there are 
pages upon pages of well-written text, unassuming like 
the author, but challenging the interest at every turn by 
the vigor of the descriptions, the vividness of the com- 
parisons. 

A striking demonstration of Professor Grigg’s almost 
uncanny “hunches” is seen in the fact that only a week 
or two after the book was off the press, Pavlof Volcano,- 
of which Dr. Griggs gives a splendid picture on page 66,. 
blew off its top precisely as Katmai had done over tem 
years before, verifying a prediction made in the book that 
“a new upheaval is likely to occur at any time,” and that 
the next eruption would come from vents that had “previ- 
ously attracted little attention, many of them being con- 
sidered extinct”—a description that exactly fits Pavlof. 

Young or old, dull scientist or excitement-craving “tired! 
business man,” voracious reader or mere picture-gazer— 
all will find this book a real treat. Our hats are off ta 
“Fumarole Griggs.” 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES IN ITALY. By Eulalie 
Osgood Grover. Illustrated by Bertha Corbett Melcher 
and James McCracken. A supplementary reader for the 
early grades. Chicago, New York: Rand McNally & 
Company Cloth. 192 pp. 

This sixth of the series, “The Sunbonnet Babies” main- 
tains the standard of all Eulalie Osgood Grover’s work, 
but seems to surpass anything she has done before. This 
may be due to the fact that Italy lends itself above any 
other country to the genius of the author and artists. Cer- 
tainly the illustrations are most charming. There are 
more than one hundred of these exquisite pictures in color, 
each representing some scene in the life and adventures 
of the children whom the author has heretofore taken 
through Holland and Switzerland. 

From the day they enter the Bay of Naples to the 
morning they turn their steps homeward these little tour- 
ists live amid scenes and adventures that delight. Wher- 
ever they go they take the little reader with them. From 
walking on the crust of a boiling volcano to descending 
to the haunts of deep sea creatures in a giant aquarium, 
they miss nothing. With their parents they explore an- 
cient Pompeii, and the marvelous Blue Grotto in the 
interior of the “humpbacked” island of Capri, visit Venice 
and Rome and other places. In their journeyings they 
learn much not only about the home life of the people, 
but about the geography, history, and natural beauties of 
the country. 








Healthy. Strong, ' Oculists and Physicians 


HAY . used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested te 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| SPRINGFIELD 


Many Children Never Receive bestiniiie in Cleanliness 
Except That Taught in the Schools 


WHAT IS MORE IMPRESSIVE OR PRACTICAL 
THAN HAVING NEAT, CLEAN, DURABLE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


on the books before they are transferred from one pupil to another ? 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


C. F. Dienst, principal of the high 
school, boise, Idaho, succeeds P. J. 
Zimmers as city superintendent. Mr. 
Zammers resigned to carry out a 
long-ago plan to spend several months 
m Mediterranean and European 
countries. 

Prizes for essays cn economic in- 
telligence are ottered by Alvin T. 
Simonds, president of the Simonds 
Saw Company, of Fitchburg, Mass. 
Prizes of one thousand and nve hun- 
dred dollars are open to pupils in 
high schools and normal schools of 
United States and Canada. Full in- 
formation may be had from the con- 
test editor, Simonds Saw Manutac- 
turing Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The National Radio Chamber of 
Couauerce, with headquarters at 163 
Broadway, New York city, has taken 
the initiative in calling the attention 
ef the principal educational institu- 
tions of the United States to the pos- 
sibilites. of radio extension teaching. 
At present sixty educational  institu- 
tions are broadcasting educational and 
musical programs, forty-seven of 
them being colleges and universities. 
Extension lectures may be _broad- 
casted from a college or university 
without in any way interfering with 
the local audience within the school. 

High schoel teachers, primary 
specialists, and model primary teach- 
ers are to be selected by the United 
States Civil Service Commission for 
service in the Philippine Islands. 
Competitors for these positions will 
not be required to report for exami- 
nation at any place, but will be rated 
on physical ability and on education, 
training, and experience. The rule 
which formerly excluded from this 
examination women who were not 
the wives, immediate relatives, or 
. of men examined for teach- 
ing positions has been rescinded... Sal- 
aries range from $1,500 to $2,000 a 
year. 


The Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union tells of an educational venture 
in two of the remote territories of 
Argentina. Schools are to be estab- 
lished to provide instruction for the 
children of nomadic tribes of abor- 
igines who annually come to the set- 
tlements of Chaco and Formosa to 
work during the sugar cutting season 
and who, once the season is over, 
move on to other districts. Because 
of the wanderings of their parents 
the children are in no place long 
enough to attend regular school ses- 
sions. To give them at least a sem- 
blance of education, seasonal schools 
are to be set up in the sugar cane dis- 
tricts. 


Racine, Wisconsin, F. M. Longan- 
ecker, superintendent, is first in- the 
salaries of women teachers in twenty- 
five cities of its size or above in the 
state. In school savings from the 
standpoint of the amount deposited 
in the bank, and in number of rooms 
with 100 per cent. depositors, Racine 
was first in the United States in the 
last official report. The city has built 


three elegant junior high schools, 
with up-to-date equipment, and the 
probability is that the city will soon 
vote bonds ior one oi the best high 
2 Je waeettiuaS all tne state. Edu- 
cational sentiment is very high and. 
luc ucvulen and = efficiency of the 
eacudig torce are notably high. 





Incorrect speech and slang are to 
be the subject of a nation-wide cam- 
paign by women’s clubs and _ schools. 
of the country. Women’s clubs will 
attack incorrect speech. Schools will 
take up the attack. Action will be 
concerted throughout the country and 
will be an effort to erase the bad 
features of our language. The com- 
mittee recognizes that our language is 
not fixed and dead, but living and 
subject to constant change; that two 
general standards of usage exist, good 
English and vulgar English, and that 
the usage by the educated class should 
set the standard of American speech. 
The policy of the committee is de- 
termined by a broad ideal of avoid- 
ing purism, faddism and artificial 
speech on one hand and vulgarism on 
the other. 
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HOW DO YOU FILE YOUR JOURNAL? 


The Journal of Education contains valuable 
information for reference. Its value for 
reference lies in its accessibility. Daniels’ 
Catalogue Binder holds one year’s issue. 
It opens flat, copies easily inserted or re- 
moved, binds securely, light weight, noth- 
ing to get out of order. Bound in full cloth, 
lettered “Journal of Education.” Sent post- 
paid on receipt of $2.15. 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 


KEENE, N. H. 
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[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


‘Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (orn, 4. Y., 229 riftn Ave. 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe didg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Caicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





IF seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 


we have especially attractive 


positions waiting. Every 


applicant given our individual attention. 


BEARL TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








Construction of a sanitarium for 
school teachers tailing in health, or 
the establishment of a fund for sick 
relief, has been recommended to the 
Cleveland Teachers’ Federation by 
H. R. Hazel, president. Several out- 
side organizations have promised sub- 
stantial subscriptions to such a cause. 
The fund to be collected may. be 
used either to construct and main- 
tain a sanitarium for teachers in poor 
health, or be held in reserve to pay 
the teachers a portion of their salar- 
ies when they are sick and unable to 
work, he said. Mr. Hazel is confi- 
dent that some plan of this sort will 
be agreed upon. A committee will be 
appointed to work out the plan in 
detail. 

Announcement of the gift of $3,- 
000,000 for the purpose of founding 
and maintaining a great dental clinic 
in Chicago marks a forward step in 
the city’s welfare. Developments in 
the profession of dental surgery and 
hygiene in the last twenty-five years 
have been so creat that there is no 
longer any doubt that many bodily 
ills are closely related to the condition 
of the teeth. Enthusiasts trace moral 
as well as physical shortcomings to 
bad teeth through their effect upon 
the nervous system. : 

Even if only a part of these theories 
are true there is no doubt that proper 
care of the teeth means better gen- 
eral health anl more normal minds 
and bodies with which to do the think- 
ing and work of society. That is 
what such a clinic as that assured 
“by a $3,000,000 foundation in Chicago 
should bring about. 

Announcement is made by _ the 
board of directors of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, that 
it has set aside a fund of $400,000, 
the income of which is to be devoted 
annually to encourage and to reward 
service in the electrical field. The 
fund is to be known as the Charles 
A. Coffin foundation, after the presi- 
dent of the General Electric Com- 
pany, who retired from the head of 
the concern on May 16. The annual 
income from the Coffin foundation is 
estimated at $20,000. Of this amount 
$5.000 will be awarded annually for 
fellowships to graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges and technical schools 
who have distinguished themselves in 
research in the domains of physics 
and physical chemistrv. 





George E. Carrothers. assistant su- 
Derintendent. Cleveland. is largely 
tesponsible for a campaign that has 


been started all over Ohio by par- 
ent-teacher associations to induce 
tathers to pay more attention to how 
their children are getting along in 
school. 

The plan suggested at a recent 
convention of the Ohio branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers Associations is for 
the teachers to give the boys some- 
thing special to do at school and in- 
‘vite the fathers to attend. That the 
mothers are alert to the desirability 
of attending school in the interests 
of their children is evinced by the 
large number of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations formed throughout the state. 
The teachers have found this inter- 
est on the part of mothers a big help 
to them, but they believe that. still 
more help could be given if the fath- 
ers paid more attention to the school 
work of the children. 





Ralph S. Dewey, supervising princi- 
pal, Kane, Pa., has physical education 
as a part of the curriculum of the 
public schools. The work is required 
of all students. Miss Helen Vogan, 
graduate from American School oi 
Physical Education at Chicago, is the 
supervisor of physical training, and 
has charge of the regular gym classes 
for girls in the High School as well 
as their organized teams in_basket- 
ball, etc., and also supervises this 
work throughout the elementary 
schools. The work with the High 
School boys is in charge of G. E. 
Engstrom, who gives part time to 
classroom teaching and the rest to 
gymnasium classes and coaching. 

All interscholastic games are ar- 
ranged and played under the manage- 
ment of the Athletic Association, 
whose membership nearly equals the 
total enrollment of the High School. 

Religious instruction has been 
adopted. The courses are offered by 
the clergy of the various churches. 
172 students are enrolled in these 
classes, which meet once each week. 

Foreseeing millions of listeners, the 
bulk of them of college age, the na- 
tional radio Chamber of Commerce is 
developing a plan to establish radio 
extension courses in American col- 
leges and universities. In radio edu- 
cation has found a new and power- 
ful ally. England and Germany are 
planning to broadcast: university ex- 
tension courses. Several © prominent 
instituttons of learning in the United 
States have made a beginning in this 
direction and their reports of the en- 
couraging success attending their 
efforts show us that the possibilities 
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of the new method are not under- 
estimated. Sixty other educational 
institutions are broadcasting  educa- 
tional and musicat programs, _ torty- 
seven ot them being coueges and uni- 
versities. The combined area nom- 
nally covered by these institutions has 
been estimated to be seven or eight 
times the total area of the United 
States. The National Radio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has set out 
to end confusion in the radio indus- 
try by bringing into harmony ail of 
its imstrumentalities, is devising a 
scheme ot practical assistance to edy- 
cational institutions. 


—_ 


[he board of education has ap- 
Puutid rred U. Wish, a teacher jn 
tae Harttord. Conn., High School, to 
the position of superintendent’ of 
schools for the city. This is a posi- 
tion which has been vacant since the 
«eath or 1ormer Superintendent 
Thomas S. Weaver, which occurred 
in February, 1922, during the twenty- 
second year of his term of service 
Mr. Wish is a native of Portland, 
wue., a graduate of Bowdoin College. 
class ot 1915. He served for a time 
as principal of the high school in 
Scarborough, Me., afterwards taking 
4 postion in the Portland High 
Scheol. He has been connected with 
the Hartford High School for the 
past three years as teacher of history 
and civics, and has been active in the 
affairs of the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association. 





Chicago has a “Vocational Super- 
vision League” that already has a 
monthly budget of $1,950 for scholar- 
ships for boys and girls who need 
help in order to stay in high school. 
The budget will increase as the need 
of its enlargement is demonstrated. 





_The University of California has 
15,909 resident students. The budget 
for the next two years calls for $9,- 
638,947, an increase of $1,176,998. 
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Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 514 to 12, which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Superintendent George E. Caswell 
of the Georgetown, Groveland and 
jwwacy Gioursce Mas tendered his res- 
jgnation to the School Committee, to 
take effect February 28. He intends 
to complete a special course oi studies 
at the State Normal School at Hy- 
annis. 





The State University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, will raise all tuition fees 
next September. 

—_ 

Martin C. Flaherty, professor of 
Forensics, University of California, 
has the courage of his convictions in 
a book brought out by the Ronald 
Press Company, New York. The 
book is “How to Use the Dictionary.” 
There have been other criticisms of 
miscellaneous “Dictionaries,” but one 
has had a feeling that there was an 
element of propaganda in them, but 
Professor Flaherty is an eminently 
scholarly educator and he points out 
defects in other attempts to make a 
dictionary, and says emphatically that 
there are only three “honest to good- 
ness” dictionaries made in America, 
“The New International Dictionary“ 
published by G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany, “The New Standard Dictionary 
by Funk and Wagnalls Company, and 
the “Century Dictionary” by the Cen- 
tury Company. 

Bert Cooper of the Missouri State 
Teachers College at Maryville, long 
time superintendent of §Nodaway 
County, Missouri, widely known as an 
instructive and interesting lecturer on 
rural schools, is honored by Henry 
Jackson Waters, who gives him credit 
for valuable aid in the making of his 
eminently valuable school text on 
“Elementary Agriculture.” 





About sixty per cent. of the men 
students are earning part of all of 
their college expenses at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





Meetings te be Held 


FEBRUARY 


27-28: Third annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method. 

27-28-29: National Academy of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland 

MARCH. 

8-10: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

15-16-17: The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il 
29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 

APRIL. 

§-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland, 
19-21: Kentucky Fducation Asso- 
Ciation at Louisville. 


JULY. 


National Education Association, San 
Francisco-Oakland. 
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cal al TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 7 


SEPTEMBER POSITIONS ARE OPENING NOW 


REGISTER WITH US FOR EARLY RECOMMENDATIONS. ' 
PLACING TEACHERS WHERE THEY FIT IS OUR FOUNDATION. 
FREE REGISTRATION. PERMANENT ENROLLMENT 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
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3 Our clients are the i 

best Schools and Col- { 

leges and pay high- ; 

est salaries. If de- x 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, r 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
: 7 Send for new book- 

Symes BHldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a ; 





38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 









MERICAN .:: TEA ” AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN CHERS G C Schools and Famihes, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheois 
to parents. Call on or address : 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
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recommends teachers and has filled hun 


j dreds of hi iti 
high grade positives to 
$5,000) with excellent Rodure. ae ; 
lished 1889. No charge tO employers ‘ 
none for registration. If yor need : 





8 
teacher forany desirable place or kuow 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN ZEACHES-AGINCY rma ge 


Between Sth and S5th Streets Teg*ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials ‘ 





























The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue, : 











Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. i 
Advises parents about schools. WWM. 0. PRATT, Manager 
; 
: 
TEACHERS Is the one in the country 4 
to give you real service. 
@ ar r Nineteen years in the 
AGENCY work, managed by com- 
ps gs Fey es on the I 
4 ump all the time for the $ 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. /2™? 2! 


















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. | 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


Vie receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHC ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI | 

















We have unusual facilities for placing | 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . .. . Boston, Mase 
| iii ei a 


Manager. 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


FaG we aT Ore 


The exclamation of welcome that 
greeted the first announcement of 
the epoch-making Victor plan for 
an intimate study of 


The Instruments of the Orchestra 
by Sight, Sound and Story 


18 charts (14" x 22"), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail. 


Two double-face Victor Records (35670 
and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), giving 


the tone quality of every instrument. 


A handbook containing full description 
and history of the instruments and their 
uses by composers. 


a, A New Revised Edition Now Ready 


CUllastrations on one side of card only) 


7 List price of charts(including handbook) $5.00a set 
/ List price of separate handbooks . . .35each 
List price of records . . . . . 1.25éach 


For further information consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


_ Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 





| ESTRUMENTS OF THE 
ORCHESTRA 
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